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GETTING  ONE'S  OWN  ATTENTION 


IF  TWO  great  shops  could  stand  side  by  side 
on  the  Main  Street  of  the  World,  and  all  the 
vices  could  be  put  in  the  show  window  of  one  of 
them  and  all  the  virtues  in  the  show  window  of 
the  other,  and  all  the  people  could  go  by  all  day,  all 
night,  and  see  the  windowful  of  virtues  as  they 
were,  and  the  windowful  of  vices  as  they  wart-,  all 
the  world  would  be  good  in  the  morning. 

It  would  stay  good  as  long  as  people  remembered 
how  the  windows  looked.  Or  if  they  could  not  re- 
member, all  they  would  need  to  do,  most  people, 
when  a  vice  tempted  them,  would  be  to  step  out, 
'ook  at  it  in  its  window  a  minute  —  possibly 
take  a  look  too  at  the  other  window  —  and  they 
would  be  good. 

U  a  man  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  any  particular 
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vice,  and  would  take  a  step  up  to  The  Window, 
and  take  one  firm  look  at  it  in  The  Window  —  see 
it  lying  there,  its  twenty  years'  evil,  its  twenty 
days',  its  twenty  minutes'  evil,  all  branching  up 
out  of  it  —  he  would  be  good. 

When  we  see  the  wrong  on  one  side  and  the  right 
on  the  other,  and  really  see  the  right  as  vividly  as 
we  do  the  wrong,  we  do  right  automatically.  Wild 
horses  cannot  drag  a  man  away  from  doing  right 
if  he  sees  what  the  right  is 


ALIITLE  while  ago  in  a  New  England  city 
where  the  grade  crossings  had  just  been 
abolished,  and  where  the  railroad  wound  its  way 
on  a  huge  yellow  sandbank  through  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  town,  a  prominent,  public- 
spirited  citizen  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Company  suggesting  that  the  railroad  (for 
a  comparatively  small  sum,  which  he  mentioned) 
plant  its  sandbanks  with  trees  and  shrubs.  A 
letter  came  the  next  day  saying  that  the  railroad 
was  unwilling  to  do  it.  He  might  quite  justifi- 
ably have  been  indignant  and  flung  himself  into 
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print  and  made  a  little  scene  in  the  papors,  which 
would  have  been  the  regular  and  conventional 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances.     But  it 
occurred  to  him  instead,  being  a  man  of  a  curious 
and  practical  mind,  that  possibly  he  did  not  know 
how  to  express  himself  to  railroad  presidents,  and 
that  his  letter  had  no.  said  what  he  meant.      He 
thought  he  would  try  again,  and  see  what  would 
happen  if  he  expressed  himself  more  fully  and 
adequately.    He  took  for  it  this  second  time  a 
box  seven  feet  long.    The  box  contained  two  long 
rolls  of  paper,  one  a  picture  by  a  landscape  gar- 
dener of  the  embankment  as  it  would  look  when 
planted  with  trees  and  with  shrubs,  and  the  other 
a  photograph  —  a  long  panorama  of  the  same 
embankment  as  it  then  stood  with  its  two  great 
broadsides   of   yellowness    trailing   through   the 
city.    The  box  containing  the  rolls  was  sent  with- 
out comment  and  with  photographs  and  estimates 
of  cost  on  the  bottom  of  the  pictures. 

A  letter  from  the  railroad  came  next  day  thank- 
ing him  for  his  suggestion,  and  promising  to  have 
the  embankment  made  into  a  park  at  once.    . 
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A  MAN'S  theory  as  to  why  people  do  or  do  not 
do  wrong  is  not  a  theory  he  might  in  some 
l)rief  disinterested  moment,  passibly  at  luncheon, 
take  time  to  discuss.  His  theory  of  what  is  wrong 
and  of  what  is  right,  and  of  how  they  work, 
touches  the  efficiency  with  which  he  works  inti- 
m.H.ly  and  permanently  at  eveiy  point  eveiy 
minute  of  his  business  day. 

If  he  does  not  know,  in  the  middle  of  his  busi- 
ness day,  what  his  theory  of  the  world  —  of 
human  nature — is,  it  would  save  his  time  to  stop 
and  find  out. 

Here  is  one  that  does  for  some  of  us. 


IF  THE  men  who  were  crucifying  Jesus  could 
have  been  suddenly  stopped  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  if  they  could  have  been  kept  perfectly 
still  for  ten  minutes  and  could  have  thought  about 
it,  some  of  them  would  have  refused  to  go  on  with 
the  crucifixion  when  the  ten  minutes  were  over. 
If  they  could  have  been  stopped  for  twenty  min- 
utes, there  would  have  been  still  more  of  them  who 
would  have  refused  to  have  gone  on  with  it.   They 
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would  have  stolen  away  and  wondered  about  The 
Man  in  their  hearts.  There  were  others  who 
were  there  who  would  have  needed  twenty  days 
of  being  still  and  of  thinking.  There  were  some 
who  would  have  had  to  have  twenty  years  to  see 
what  they  really  wanted,  in  all  the  circumstancis, 
to  do. 

People  crucified  Christ  because  tiiey  m  a 

hurry. 

They  were  all  thinking  about  the  ii  they 

were  doing  at  the  moment  and  the  way  t  >  felt 
about  it.  But  The  Man  was  Thinkinp.  i  of  H  Is 
suffering,  but  of  the  men  in  front  of  Hii  ,i.  and  if 
what  they  could  be  thinking  about,  and  wha« 
they  would  be  thinking  about  after  vard  -  m 
ten  minutes,  in  twenty  minutes,  in  tw«.nty  di.  v». 
or  in  twenty  years,  and  suddenly  I  mad"  t*  # 
great  cry  to  Heaven,  "Father,  forgi\t  them,  I'  « 
know  not  what  they  do!" 

Most  of  us  assume  that  when  people  dn  u\ 
wrong  they  know  what  they  are  about.      T'  ey 
look  at  the  right  thing  to  do  and  they  look  at  the 
wrong  one,  and  they  choose  the  wrong  one  be- 
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cause  they  like  it  better.  Nine  people  out  of  ten 
one  meets  in  the  street.s  coming  out  of  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  if  one  asked  them  the  question 
plainly,  "Do  you  ever  do  wrong  when  you  know 
it  is  wrong?"  would  say  that  they  did.  If  you 
ask  them  what  a  sin  is,  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
something  you  do  when  you  know  you  ought  not 
to  do  it. 

But  The  Man  Himself,  in  speaking  of  the  most 
colossal  sin  that  has  ever  been  comn.itted,  seemed 
to  think  that  when  men  committed  a  sin  it  was 
because  they  did  not  really  see  what  it  was  that 
they  were  doing.  They  did  what  they  wanted  to 
do  at  the  moment.  They  did  not  do  what  they 
would  have  wished  they  had  done  in  twenty 
years. 

I  would  define  goodness  as  doinj  ,vhat  one 
would  wish  one  had  done  in  twenty  years  — 
twenty  years,  twenty  days,  twenty  minutes,  or 
twenty  seconds,  according  to  the  time  the  action 
takes  to  get  ripe. 

It  would  be  far  more  true  and  more  to  the  point 
instead  of  scolding  or  admiring  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
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skilled  labour  at  getting  too  rich,  to  point  out 
mildly  that  he  haa  done  something  that  in  the 
long  run  he  would  not  have  wanted  to  do;  that 
he  has  lacked  the  social  imagination  for  a  great 
permanently  successful  business.  His  sin  has 
consisted  in  his  not  taking  pains  to  act  accurately 
and  permanently,  in  his  not  concentrating  his  mind 
and  finding  out  what  he  really  wanted  to  do.  It 
would  seem  to  be  better  and  truer  and  more 
accurate  in  the  tremendous  crisis  of  our  modem 
life  to  judge  Mr.  Rockefeller,  not  as  monster  of 
wickedness,  but  merely  as  an  inefiScient,  morally 
underwitted  man.  There  are  things  that  he  has 
not  thought  of  that  every  one  else  has 


IF  GOD  had  arranged,  from  the  beginning, 
slides  of  the  virtues,  and  had  furnish  Td  eveiy 
man  with  a  stereopticon  inside,  and  if  all  a  man 
had  to  dc  at  any  particular  time  of  temptation 
was  to  take  out  just  the  right  slide  or  possibly 
try  three  or  four  up  there  on  hb  canvas  a  second, 
no  one  would  ever  have  any  trouble  in  doing 
right 
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GOODNESS  may  be  Jefined  as  getting  one's 
own  attention,  as  tuning  down  to  find  the 
best  and  most  efficient  way  of  finding  out  what 
one  wants  to  do.  Any  man  who  will  make  ade- 
quate arrangements  with  himself  at  suitable 
times  for  getting  his  own  attention  will  be  good. 
Any  one  else  from  outside  who  can  make  such 
arrangements  for  him,  such  arrangements  of  ex- 
pression or  — of  advertising  goodness  as  to  get 
his  attention,  will  make  him  good. 


n 

GETTING  OTHER  PEOPLE'S  ATTENTION 

PEOPLE  are  acquiring  automobiles.  Oriental 
rugs,  five-hundred-dollar  gowns,  more  rap- 
idly just  now  than  they  are  goodness,  because 
advertisments  in  this  present  generation  are  more 
readable  than  sermons,  and  because  the  shop 
windows  on  Fifth  Avenue  can  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  the  churches. 

The  shop  windows  make  people  covetous. 

If  the  goodness  that  one  sees,  hears  about,  or 
goes  by,  does  not  make  other  people  covetous, 
does  not  make  them  wish  they  had  it  or  some  just 
like  it,  it  must  be  because  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  it,  or  something  the  matter  with  the 
way  it  is  displayed. 

If  the  church  shop  windows,  for  instance,  were 
to  make  displays  of  goodness  up  and  down  the 
11 
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great  Moral  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  world  —  well, 
one  does  not  know;  but  there  are  some  of  us  who 
would  rather  expect  to  see  the  Goodness  Display 
in  the  windows  consisting  largely  of  Things 
People  Ought  Not  to  Want. 

There  would  be  rows  and  tiers  of  Not-Things 
piled  up  — Things  for  People  Not  to  Be,  and 
Things  for  People  Not  to  Do 


GOODNESS  displayed  in  this  way  is  not 
interesting. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  word 
Goodness  spoils  a  thing  for  people  —  so  many 
people  —  when  it  is  allowed  in  it. 

Possibly  it  is  because  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the 
good  people,  and  of  the  people  who  are  being  good, 
as  largely  keeping  from  doing  something,  or  as 
keeping  other  people  from  doing  somethi.ig  —  as 
negative.  Their  goodness  seems  to  consist  in 
being  morally  accurate,  and  in  being  very  partic- 
ular just  in  tim.  .nd  in  a  kind  of  general  holding 
in. 

We  do  not  naturally  or  off-hand  —  any  of  us 
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—  think  of  goodness  as  having  much  of  a  lunge 
to  it.  It  is  tired-looking  and  discouraged,  and 
pulls  back  kindly  and  gently.  Or  it  teases  and 
says,  "Please"  —  God  knows  how  helpless  it  is, 
and  I  for  one  am  frank  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed.  He  has  been  paying  much  less  attention 
to  good  people  of  late. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  alone  in  this.  There  must 
be  thousands  of  others  who  have  this  same  half- 
guilty,  half -defiant  feeling  of  suspiciousness  toward 
what  people  seem  to  think  should  be  called  good- 
ness. Not  that  we  say  anything.  We  cannot 
see  what  it  is,  exactly,  about  goodness  that  should 
make  it  so  depressing. 

In  the  meantime  we  hold  on.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  give  up  believing  in  it 


PERHAPS  after  all,  all  that  is  the  matter  with 
goodness  in  the  United  States  is  the  people 
who  have  taken  hold  of  it. 

They  do  not  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  people  who 
can  make  it  interesting.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing, if  these  same  bad  people  about  us,  or  people 
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who  are  caUed  bad,  wDuld  only  take  up  goodness 
awhile,  how  they  would  make  it  hum! 

I  can  only  speak  for  one,  but  I  do  not  deny 
that  when  I  have  been  sitting  (in  some  churches), 
or  associating,  owing  to  circumstances,  with  very 
good  people  a  litUe  longer  than  usual,  and  come 
out  into  the  street,  I  feel  like  stepping  up  some- 
times to  the  first  fine,  orisk,  businesslike  man  I  see 
going  by,  and  saying,  "My  dear  sir,  I  do  wish  that 
you  would  take  up  goodness  awhile  and  see  if,  after 
aU,  something  cannot  really  be  done.     I  keep  on 
trying  to  be  hopeful,  but  these  dear  good  people  in 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  are  making  a  terrible  mess 
of  it!" 

And,  to  make  a  long  stoiy  short,  Lim  happened 
to  be  gomg  by  one  day,  and  this  practicaUy  is 
what  I  did.  I  had  done  it  before  with  other  busi- 
ness men  in  spirit  or  in  a  general  way,  but  with 
him  I  was  more  particular.  I  went  straight  to  the 
point.  "Here  are  at  least  sixteen  valuable  effi- 
cient brands  of  goodness  in  America,"  I  said,  "all 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  for  a  big  business 
career,  that  no  one  is  really  using,  ihat  no  one 
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quite  believes  in  or  .  get  on  the  market,  and 
yet  I  believe  with  my  whole  soul  in  them  all,  and 
I  believe  thousands  of  other  men  do,  or  are  ready 
to,  the  moment  some  one  makes  a  start." 

I  pulled  out  a  little  list  of  items  which  I  had 
made  out  and  put  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
handed  them  over  to  him,  and  said  I  wi.  hed  he 
would  take  a  few  of  them  —  the  first  five  or  six 
or  so  —  and  make  them  work. 

He  had  already  made,  I  found,  four  or  five  of 
the  hardest  ones  work 

SO  WHEN  I  speak  of  goodness  in  this  book, 
and  put  it  down  as  the  basis  of  the  power  of 
getting  men  to  do  as  one  likes,  I  do  not  mean  by 
a  good  act,  a  good-looking  act,  but  an  act  so  con- 
stituted that  it  makes  good.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  book  I  would  define  goodness  as  eflBciency. 
Goodness  is  the  quality  in  a  thing  that  makes  the 
thing  go,  and  that  makes  it  go  so  that  it  will  not 
run  down,  and  that  nothing  can  stop  it. 

There  is  the  ineflBciency  of  lying,  for  instance, 
and  the  inefficiency  of  force,  or  bullying. 
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MY  THEORY  about  the  Liar  is  that  it  is  of 
no  use  to  scold  him  or  blame  him.  It 
merely  makes  him  feel  superior.  He  should  be 
looked  upon  quietly  and  without  saying  anything 
as  a  case  of  arrested  development.  What  has 
happened  to  him  is  that  he  merely  is  not  quite 
bright  about  himself,  and  has  failed  to  see  how 
bright  (in  the  long  run)  other  people  are. 

When  a  man  lies  or  does  any  other  wrong  thing, 
his  real  failure  consists  not  in  the  wrongdoing  it- 
self, but  in  his  failure  to  take  pains  to  focus  his 
mind  on  the  facts  in  himself,  and  in  the  people 
about  him,  and  see  what  it  really  is  that  he  would 
wish  he  had  done,  say  in  twenty  years.     It  seems 
to  be  possible,  after  a  clumsy  fashion,  to  find  out 
by  a  study  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  own  lives  and 
of  other  men's  lives,  what  we  would  wish  we  had 
done  afterward.     Everything  we  have  learned  so 
far  we  have  learned  by  guessing  wrong  on  what 
we  have  thought  we  would  want  afterward.     We 
have  gradually  guessed  what  we  wanted  better 
We  began  our  lives  as  children  with  all  sorts  of 
interesting  sins  or  moral  guesses  and  experiments. 
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We  find  there  are  certain  sins  or  moral  experi- 
ments we  almost  never  use  any  more  because  we 
found  that  they  never  worked.  We  had  been 
deceived  about  them.  Most  of  us  have  tried 
lying.  Since  we  were  very  small  we  have  tried 
in  every  possible  fashion  to  see  if  lying  could 
not  be  made  to  work.  By  far  the  majority  of  us 
are  not  deceived  now  by  our  desire  to  tell  lies. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  learned  that  all  lies  do  not 
pay.  A  child  tells  a  lie  at  first  as  if  a  lie  had  never 
been  thought  of  before.  It  is  as  if  lying  had  just 
been  invented,  and  he  had  just  thought  what  a 
great  convenience  it  was,  and  how  many  things 
there  were  that  he  could  do  in  that  way.  He  dis- 
covers that  the  particular  thing  he  wants  at  the 
moment,  he  gets  very  often  by  lying.  But  the 
next  time  he  lies,  he  cannot  get  anything.  If 
he  keeps  on  lying  for  a  long  time,  he  learns  that 
while  he  is  getting  things,  he  is  losing  people. 
Finally,  he  finds  he  cannot  even  get  things.  No- 
body believes  in  him  or  trusts  him.  He  cannot  be 
efficient.  He  then  decides  that  being  trusted 
and  having  people  who  feel  safe  to  associate  with 
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him  and  to  do  business  with  him  is  the  thing  he 
really  wants  most,  and  that  he  must  have  first, 
even  if  it  is  only  a  way  to  get  the  other  things  he 
wanU.  It  need  not  be  wondered  that  the  Trusts, 
those  huge  raw  youngsters  of  the  modem  spirit, 
have  had  to  go  through  with  most  of  the  things 
other  boys  have.  The  Trusts  have  had  to  go 
through,  one  after  the  other,  all  their  children's 
diseases,  and  try  their  funny  little  moral  experi- 
ments on  the  world.  They  thought  they  could 
lie  at  first.  They  thought  it  would  be  cunning, 
and  that  it  would  work.  They  did  not  realize 
at  once  that  the  bigger  a  boy  you  were,  even  if 
you  were  anonymous,  the  more  your  lie  showed, 
and  the  more  people  there  were  who  would  be 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  call  you  to  account  for  it. 

The  Trusts  have  been  guessing  wrong  on  what 
they  would  wish  they  had  done  in  twenty  years,  and 
the  best  of  them  now  are  trying  to  guess  better. 

They  not  only  tried  lying,  like  all  young  children, 
but  they  tried  stealing.  For  years  the  big  cor- 
porations could  be  seen  going  around  from  one 
big  innocent  city  in  this  country  to  another,  and 
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.standing  by  quietly  and  without  saying  a  word, 
putting  the  streets  in  their  pockets. 

But  no  big  corporation  of  the  first  class  to-day 
would  begin  its  connection  with  a  city  in  this 
fashion.  Beginning  a  permanent  business  rela- 
tion with  a  customer  by  making  him  sorry  after- 
ward he  ha.s  had  any  dealings  with  you,  has  gone 
by  as  a  method  of  getting  business  in  England  and 
America. 


TO  HAVE  the  most  brains  render  the  most 
service  —  render  services  people  had  never 
dreamed  of  before. 

Why  bother  to  tell  people  to  be  good?  It  bores 
us.  It  bores  them.  Presently  we  will  tell  them 
over  our  shoulders,  as  we  go  by,  to  use  their 
brains.    Goodness  is  a  by-product  of  eflBciency. 

Being  good  every  day  in  business  stands  in  no 
need  of  being  stood  up  for,  or  apologized  for,  or 
helped.  It  is  only  when  we  are  tired,  or  when  we 
only  half  believe  in  it,  that  we  feel  to-day  that 
goodness  needs  to  be  stood  up  for.  In  a  day  when 
men  make  vast  crowds  of  things,  so  that  the  things 
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are  seen  everywhere,  and  when  the  things  are 
made  to  stand  the  test  of  crowds  -  crowd.s  of 
days,  or  crowds  of  years  -  an.i  when  tht-y  make 
them  for  crowds  of  people,  goodness  docs  not  need 
scared  and  helpful  people  defending  it. 

In  the  last  analysis,  in  the  competition  of  mod- 
ern  business  to  get  the  crowd,  the  big  succe.ss  is 
bound  to  come  to  men  in  the  one  region  of  com- 
petition where  competition  still  ha.s  some  give 
in  it  — the  region  of  moral  originality.  Other 
things  in  competition  nowadays  have  all  been 
thought  of  except  being  good.  Any  man  who  can 
and  will  to-day  think  out  new  and  unlooked-for 
ways  of  being  good  can  get  ahead,  in  the  United 
States,  of  practically  everybody. 

TT^E  ARE  not  only  going  to  have  new  and  bet- 
T  ▼  ter  motives  in  our  modern  men,  but  the  new 
and  better  motives  are  going  to  be  thrust  ipon  us 
Every  man  who  reads  these  pages  is  having,  at 
the  present  moment,  motives  in  his  life  which  he 
would  not  have  been  capable  of  at  first.  Why 
should  not  a  human  race  have  motives  which  it 
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was  not  capable  of  at  first?  If  one  takes  up  two 
or  three  motives  of  one's  own  —  the  small  mo- 
tives and  the  large  ones  —  and  holds  them  up  in 
one's  hand  and  looks  at  them  quietly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  one  would  wish  one  had 
done  in  twenty  years,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  us 
who  would  choose  the  small  ones.  People  who 
are  really  modern,  that  is,  who  look  beyond  them- 
selves in  what  they  do  to  others,  who  live  their 
lives  as  one  might  say  six  people  away,  or  sixty 
people  farther  out  from  themselves,  or  sixty  mil- 
lion people  farther,  are  becoming  more  common 
everywhere;  and  people  who  look  beyond  the 
moment  in  what  they  do  to  another  day,  who  are 
getting  more  and  more  to  live  their  lives  twenty 
years  ahead,  and  to  have  motives  that  will  last 
twenty  years,  are  driven  to  better  and  more  per- 
manent motives 

WHEN  I  was  small,  and  wanted  suddenly  to 
play  tag  or  duck-on-the-rock,  I  had  a  little 
square  half-mile  of  boys  near  by  to  play  with. 
My  daughter  plays  tag  or  plays  dolls,   any 
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.T/ri.*'"  ?"'  "'■"'  "  ''^"^^  '^''y-    She  «  not 
.UT.n«d  at  the  telephone;  she  take,  it  for  granted 

hkes„„,h.„eH„d™i,k.     It  is  a  part  of  the  j; 
matter  m  her  brain -a  whole  city,  .six  or  <.^en 
«,ua«,  m.,es  of  it.    A  httle  mouthpiece  on  a  desk, 
a  number,  and  two  bundled  little  girls  are  hers  in 
™ute.  to  play  dolls  with.     She  thinks  in  n.iles 
"hen  she  plays,  where  I  thought  in  door-yards. 
The  who  e  c.ty  .s  a  part  of  the  daily,  hourly  furni- 
ture of  her  n..„d.     The  little  gray  molecules  in 
the  structure  of  her  brain  are  different  from  those 
in  mme. 

I  have  seen  that  Man  moves  over  with  each  new 
«enerat,on  into  a  bigger  body,  more  awful,  more 
reverent  and  free  than  he  has  had  before 
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THE  AMERICAN  TEMPERAMENT 
IN  BUSINESS 

A  MAN'SsucceMin  business  to^ay  turns  upon 
I  y.  his  power  of  getting  people  to  believe  he  has 
something  that  they  want. 

Success  in  business,  in  the  last  analysis,  turns 
upon  touching  the  imagination  of  crowds.    The 
reason  that  preachen.  in  this  present  generation  are 
less  successful  in  getting  people  to  want  goodness 
than  busmess  men  are  in  getting  them  to  want 
motorcars,  hats,  and  pianolas,  is  that  business 
men  as  a  class  are  more  close  and  desperate  stu- 
dents of  human  nature,  and  have  boned  down  har- 
der to  the  art  of  touching  the  imaginations  of 
crowds. 

When  one  considers  what  it  is  that  touches  a 
crowd's  imagination  and  how  it  does  it.  one  is 
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bound  to  admit  that  there  fs  nof  .    v 

which  ha.  not  hundreds  o7:e;Tnn  "'T'"^ 
more  to  touch  f  f,»  •  ^^^  ^'"'d  do 

~,        .  "     "'^K.'nian  could. 

'eave  the  reade    '^o  fii  ''^  ""  ''^  "^^     ^ 

has  been  determined      '';  ""  '"  ''"""^  ^^-h 

^-dredso/'e™!;;;;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-eveo^  day,  nearl/e^^t  X™^'  *°"''' 
except  when  all  the  dZ,  ''"^  *^"^' 

insights- a  liftl^  •    .     ,   '  ''and-to-mouth 
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or  sustained  feelin,;  and  all  because  every  ,„„„ 
-man    and  child   in   the  country  -  sllT,; 
generanons  of  then,  for  hundreds  of  years  -  h 

"Pie  at  the  botton,  of  correctly  and  beautiWl  ■ 
buyng  a  turnip  i.  to  begin  by  saying   th  1 1- 

do  not  want  a  turnip  at  all.  that  you  net  ea 
turn.ps.  and  none  of  your  family,  and  tl  at  th! 

iongt  h  iirifT"^  r  r"  ^--^^^^  ^--^^  - 

6  as  ne  jives.  if  he  can  help  it.     Graduallv  tf,„ 
facts  are  allowed  to  edge  in  until  at  tt    whe; 

each  man  has  taken  off  God  Wshrwleh 
^^rnthewof  his  soul,  and  spent  two  liC 

pocket   both"  7   '"'''"^  ^  ''^'^^-"^   -   his 
pocket,  both  parties  separate  courteously  only  to 

carry  out  the  same  spiritual  truth  on  1  radi  h 

perhaps  or  a  spool  of  thread,  or  it  may  be  e'tt 
house  and  lot,  or  a  battleship   ^.  a  w^r 

-our  of  a  war,  with  somebody        ^^  ^^'"' °^  ^ - 

The  United  States,  speaking  broadly,  is  not 

I'ketbs.    But  it  might  have  been. 


In  the  United  States  some  forty 


years  ago, 
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^ing  a  new  country  anr?  „ 

thing  a  ma.  did  J^  I"'  '  "'^^  ^^«'^- 

t°  be  a  first  elU  "     ""  °'  ""■"«^'  ^^'^ 

-icandinderdrtidrfr^^^'--- 

the  laws  of  the  universe  ilf     t       ''"'"'  '""^''^« 
along.  '  ^"''  ^°'  ^'°>«eif  a.  he  went 

There  was  a  period  of  ten  v»o 

every  spool  of  thread  andlwd""""''^' 
everything;  th«t  „       i  '^'^^^  g««d-'*  — 

Putlnthirtlrr'^^r'^-^'^-bodiesor 

-d.  oa.e  up  and  Id" tr^*''"^  ''^'  '^^- 

-•^-1  first  ^roposi^tl'rtr'^^^'-^" 

been  a  spool  of  thread  beflMreT;'^' 
dress  goods  was   nr  „  ^''''^  bit  of 

^-bexperirri-ranT^"^'^'"^'-- 
'*=  -d  before  w    Wv  U       ""*"'"*'"-^  P"-  - 
e^'ingandhitch^gra        ^ir^-^^-^ 
coming  in  An^erica  an  aI         "     "'"  ^""^  '^- 

-«  itself  by  daily  reoetit  *'"*'  '^'''^  «- 

of  the  peopl  '^"*'°''  "P""  ^«  imagination 

The  shopping  of  a  county-  is    on  tf.       .  . 
from  a  psychologist's  point  of  l  !       °''' 

spiritual  energy,  the  m^t  '"'  *^"  """^t 

«y.  the  most  irrevocable,  most  im- 
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placable  meter  there  can  ever  be  of  the  reh«on 
a  country  really  has  ^'°" 

national  list  o    t'^n^ 'r"'"".""  ^''''^  «-t 
less  than   ih  ^  °^ '''^"^^  S^^tt^nff  things  for 

•ess  than  they  were  worth  -  this  rut  of  Ler 

th  t    ",7:  "°'"'  '^  '''''  "^y-     ^Vhat  was  th  ^ 
that  could  be  done  with  an  obstinate,  pervasive 
unceasing  habit  of  the  people  like  thiir  ' 

JVhat  was  there  that  could  be  done  to  touch 
the  imagination  of  the  crowd' 

th?t.me  t7;rT''  °"  "^^"'^-^^  ^' 

me     A.    I.  Stewart  announced  to  New 
that  day  forward  there  would  be  one  price  for 

ruTdbr-:'^''"''^^"-'-^^''-*'^-'^^ 

"ouldbepaidforitbyeveo^body 
-ccesL'T"-'",  ''°"  "'^  '""^  '^''^'''  ^-t 

The  si    thousand  women  became  one  thousand. 
Jhen   two  thousand.    Then  slowly  some   of 
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them  had  found  that  they  finished  their  shoppinR 
sooner;  the  better  class  of  women,  those  whose 
time  wa.s  worth  the  most,  and  whose  custom  was 
the  largest,  gradually  fo.md  they  did  not  want  to 
shop  anywhere  else.  The  two  thousand  became 
three  thousand,  four  thousand,  six  thousand,  ten 
thousand,   twelve   thousand. 

Other  department  stores  wanted  the  twelve 
thousand  to  come  to  them.  They  announced  the 
one  price. 

Hardware  stores  did  it.  Groceries  announced 
one  price.     Then  everybody. 

NOT  all  the  clergymen  in  America,  preaching 
every  Sunday  for  months,  could  have  done 
very  much  in  the  way  of  seriously  touching  the 
imagination  of  the  crowd  on  the  moral  unworthi- 
ne.ss,  the  intellectual  degradation,  the  national 
danger  of  picking  out  the  one  thing  that  nearly  all 
the  people  all  do,  and  had  to  do,  all  day,  every  day, 
and  making  that  thing  mean,  incompetent,  and 
small.  No  one  had  thought  out  what  it  would 
lead  to,  and  how  monstrous  and  absurd  it  was 
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and  would  always  l,e  to  have  a  nation  have  all  its 
people  taking  every  little  thing  all  day,  everyday, 
that  they  were  buying,  „r  that  they  were  selling 
taking  a  spool  of  thread,  for  iiislaiue  —  .and 
I  "eking  it,  or  packing  their  action  with  it,  as  full 
of  adulterated  niotiNes  and  of  fresh  and  original 
ways  of  not  doing  as  they  woul.l  be  done  by  as 
they  could  think  up  -  a  little  innocent  spool  of 
thread  -  wreaking   all   their   sins   and   kinds   of 
sins  on  it,  breaking  every  one  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments on  it  as  an  offering. 

It  was  A.  T.  Stewart,  a  ^•cry  ordinary-looking, 
practical  man  in  a  j^lain,  everyday  business,  who 
arrested  the  attention  of  a  nation  and  changed 
the  habit  of  thought  and  trend  of  mind  of  a  great 
people,  and  made  them  a  candid,  direct  people,  a 
people  that  went  with  great  sunny  prairies  and 
high  mountains,  a  yea  and  nay  people,  straight- 
forward, and  free  from  palavering  forever.  A.  T. 
Stewart  was  accustomed,  in  his  own  personal 
dealings  from  day  to  day,  to  cut  people  .short 
when  they  tried  to  heckle  with  him.  He  liked  to 
take  things  for  granted,  drive  through  to  the 
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point,  and  go  on  to  the  next  one.  This  might 
have  ended,  of  course,  in  a  kind  of  cul  de  sac  of 
being  a  merely  personal  trait  in  a  clean-cut,  man- 
ful, straightforward  American  gentleman;  and  if 
Stewart  had  been  a  snob  or  a  Puritan,  or  had  felt 
superior,  or  if  he  had  thought  other  people  —  the 
great  crowds  of  them  who  flocked  through  his  store 
—  could  never  expect  to  be  as  good  as  he  was,  noth- 
ing would  cver  have  come  of  it. 


THERE  are  few  department  stores  in  England 
or  America  that  would  expect  to  be  called 
pious,  but  if  one  is  deeply  and  obstinately  inter- 
ested in  the  Golden  Rule,  and  in  getting  crowds  of 
people  to  believe  in  it  at  a  time,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  think  what  sweeps  of  opportunity  depart- 
ment stores  would  have  with  it  —  with  the  Golden 
Rule.  With  thousands  of  people  flowing  in  and 
out  all  the  week,  and  with  hundreds  of  clerks  to 
attend  to  it,  eight  hours  a  day,  there  would  hardly 
seem  to  be  any  limit  to  what  such  a  store  could  do 
in  making  the  Golden  Rule  a  direct,  pointed  and 
personal  thing,  a  thing  that  could  not  be  evaded 
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and   could   not   be  forgotten   by   thousands   of 
people.    The  same  people  all  going  in  and  out  of 
department  stores,  vast  congregations  of  them, 
eight  hours  a  day,  which  ministers  can  only  get  at 
in  small  lots,  three  hundred  or  so,  twenty  minutes 
a  week,  and  can  only  get  at  with  words  even  then 
all  of  them  being  convinced  in  terms  they  un- 
derstand, and  in  terms  they  keenly  feel,  convinced 
in  hats  that  they  will  see  over  and  over  again, 
convinced  in  velvets  that  they  are  going  to  put  on 
and  off  for  years,  in  laces,  in  waistcoats,  shoes,  in 
dining-room  chairs,  convinced  in  the  vc^^  under- 
clothes next  to  their  skins,  the  clothes  they  sleep 
in  all  night,  in  the  verv  plates  on  which  they  eat, 
while  all  the  time  they  keep  remembering,  or  being 
reminded,  just  how  the  things  were  bought,  and 
just  what  was  claimed  for  them  and  what  wa.s  not 
claimed  for  them,  and  thinking  how  the  claims 
came  true  or  how  they  did  not 


ABARGArN  is  the  most  spiritual,  conclusive, 
most  self-revealing  experience  that  people 
can  have  together.     Every  bargain  is  a  cross- 
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1  ^ction  in  three  tenses  of  a  man.  A  bargain  tells 
everything  about  people  —  who  they  are,  and 
what  they  are  like. 

The  man  who  comes  nearest  in  modern  life 
to  being  a  Pope,  is  the  man  who  determines  in 
what  spirit  and  by  what  method  the  people  under 
him  shall  conduct  his  bargains  and  deal  with  his 
customers.  — ,  at  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment store,  has  a  parish  behind  his  counters  of 
twenty-five  hundred  men  and  women.  lie  is  in 
the  business  of  determining  their  religion,  the 
way  they  make  their  religion  work,  eight  hours  a 
day,  six  days  a  week.  He  is  really  getting  at 
the  imaginations  of  people  with  his  idea  of  good- 
ness. If  he  does  not  work  his  way  through  to  a 
man's  imagination  one  minute  or  one  day,  he 
does  the  next.  If  he  c  anot  open  up  a  man's 
imagination  with  one  line  of  goods,  he  does  it 
with  another.  If  he  cannot  make  him  see  things, 
and  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  with  one  kind  of 
customer,  another  is  moved  in  front  of  him  pres- 
ently, and  another,  and  another  —  the  man's 
mner  substance  is  being  attacked  and  changed 
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nearly  every  minute  ever>'  day.  There  is  noth- 
ing he  can  do,  or  keep  from  doinp.  in  wliich  liis 
employer's  idea  of  goodness  does  not  surround, 
besiege,  or  pursue  him.  Every  officer  of  the  staff, 
every  customer  who  slips  softly  up  to  the  counter  in 
front  of  him  makes  him  think  of  the  Golden  Rule 
in  a  new  way  or  in  some  shading  of  a  now  way  — 
confronts  him  with  the  will,  with  the  expectation, 
with  the  religion  of  his  emjjloycr. 

^" "s  -"^tore  (where  I  looked  in  a  moment 

yesterday)  one  thousand  of  the  two  thousand 
five  hundred  clerks  are  men.  If  I  were  a  min- 
ister wondering  nearly  every  day  how  to  work 
in  for  my  religion  a  fair  chance  at  men,  I  should 
often  look  wistfully  from  over  the  edge  of  my 

pulpit,  I  imagine,  to  the  head  of 's  dei)art- 

ment  store,  sitting  at  that  quiet,  calm,  empty- 
looking  desk  of  his  in  his  little  office  at  the  top  of 

his  big  building  in Street,  with   nothing 

but  those  little  six  or  seven  buttons  he  softly 
puts  his  thumbs  on  connecting  him  with  a  thou- 
sand men. 
And  he  does  not  even  need  the  buttons.    Every 
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innn  knows  and  feels,  personally  and  intimately, 
what  the  man  at  the  desk  is  asking  him  to  do  with 
»  particular  customer  who  stands  before  him  at 
the  moment.    As  soon  as  the  customer  i.s  there, 
the  man  at  the  desk  practically  is  there  too.     His 
rclifjion   works  by  wireless,   and  goes  automati- 
cnlly.  and  a.s  from  a  huge  .stored-up  reservoir,  to 
i'll  that  happens  in  the  place.     He  makes  regu- 
larly with  his  idea  of  goodness  anywhere  from 
twenty  to  .sixty  pastoral   calls  (with  every  sale 
they  m.iko)  on  a  thousand  men  a  day.    He  is  not 
dependent,   a-s   the   ordinary   minister  often   is, 
on  their  dying,  or  on  their  babies,  or  on  their 
wives,  for  a  chance  to  get  at  men  with  his  religion. 
If  I  wanted  to  take  a  .spiritual  census  of  modem 
civilization  and  get  at  what  we  would  have  to 
call  probably  the  foot-tons  of  religion  in  the  world 
to-day,  I  would  not  look  for  them  in  the  year- 
books of  the  churches;  I  would  get  them  by  going 
about  in  the  great  department  stores,  by  moving 
among  the  men  and  women  in  them  day  after 
day,  and  standing  by  and  looking  on  invisibly. 
Like  a  shadow  or  a  light  I  would  watch  them 
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re«.Wri„«  their  Koodnes.  daily,  hourly,  on  their 

Jhrs  may  not  be  the  rehgion  of  the  Orient   but 
't  IS  ours  in  America.     It  .'oes  w.fh  a 
with  New  York.     .        "  ^'^^ '^'"' ^'"-"ca  and 

'pHE  Metropohtnn  Tower  with  its  big  dock 
-e.t..s,andit.«reatbe,,.sin,,,.,,,„../,^;' 

To  me.  the  Metropohtan  Tower,  sweeping  „o 

.t«  prayer  out  of  the  streets  the  way  it  d^  ad 
domg.t.  too,  right  beside  that  little  saVtuZX 
trim    Sunday  religion   of   the   Madison   SouarJ 

P-bytenan  Church,  lifts  itself  up  as  one  othT 
•n-ghty  .s.gns  and  portents  of  our  time.     Hav    J 

not  heard  the  bell  tolling  to  the  people  in  the     ids 
of  busmess  and  singing  great  hymns.^     A  grea 

«tyhfts.tself  and  prays  in  it- prays  wh? 
-gs  and  clangs  .so  absent-looking  below 
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I  like  to  go  out  iH^fore  going  to  sleep  and  take  a 
look  at  it. 

If  is  a  kind  of  steeple  of  the  business  of  this 
«<.rM.     I  would  never  hav.-  said   that   business 
needed  a  stet-ple  before  until  I  saw  Ih.-  Metropoli- 
tu"  lower  and  heard  it  si„Ki„«  „l,„vc  th,-  streets 
But  I  had  alwa.vs  wanted  (without  knowing  it)   in 
a  modern  offi«.  building,  a  gn..„t  solemn  bell  to 
remind  us  what  the  common  day  was.     I  like 
to  hear  it  striking  a  common  hour  and  what  can 
be  done  in  it.     I  stop  i„  the  street  to  listen  -  to 
listen  while  that  great  hive  of  people  tolls  -  tolls 
not  the  reveries  of  monks  above  the  roofs  of  the 
skyscrapers,  but  the  religion  of  business -of  the 
real  and  daily  things,  the  seriousness  of  the  mighty 
street  and  the  faces  of  the  men  and  the  women 
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I  SAT  in  silence.    The  audience  about  me  broke 
out  into  wild,  happy  appreciation. 

It  acted  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  presence  of  a 
vision.  It  was  as  if,  while  they  sat  there  before 
Tom  Mann,  they  had  seen  being  made,  being 
hammered  out  before  them,  a  new  world. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes. 

It  seemed  to  me  precisely  like  the  old  one. 
And  all  the  trouble  for  nothing.  All  the  dis- 
aster, the  proposed  starvation,  and  panic  for 
nothing. 

There  was  one  single  possible  difference  in  it. 

We  had  had  before,  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  Tom 
Mann  of  the  banks,  riding  astride  the  planet, 

riding  it  out  with  us with  all  the  rest  of  us 

helpless  on  it,  holding  on  for  dear  life,  riding  out 
into  the  Blackness. 

And  now  we  were  having  instead,  Tom  Mann, 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  of  the  Trades  Unions, 
riding  astride  the  planet,  riding  it  out  with  us, 
with  all  the  rest  of  us  helpless  on  it,  holding  on 
for  dear  life,  riding  out  into  the  Blackness. 

Of  course  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Tom  Mann 
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are  both  veo^  useful  as  crowd  spyglasses  for  us 
all  to  see  what  we  want  through. 
But  is  this  what  we  want? 
Is  it  worth  while  to  us  to  have  our  world  turned 
upside  down  so  that  we  can  be  bullied  on  it  by 
one  set  of  men  instead  of  being  bullied  on  it  by 
another?  •' 

We  have  stood   by   now   these   many   years 
through  strJces  and  rumours  of  strikes,  and  we 
have  watched  the  railway  hold-ups.  the  Lawrence 
MJl  strike,  and  the  great  English  coal  strike. 
We  have  seen,  in  a  kind  of  dumb,  hopeful  aston- 
ishment, everybody  about  us  piling  into  the  fray 
some  fighting  for  the  rights  of  labour  and  some 
for  the  rights  of  capital,  and  we  have  kept  won- 
dermg  .f  possibly  a  little  something  could  not  be 
done  before  long,  possibly  next  year,  in  behalf  of 
the  huge,   battered,  helpless  Public,   that  dear 
amorphous  old  ladylike  Person  doddering  along 
the  Main  Street  of  the  World,  now  being  knocked 
down  by  one  side  and  now  by  the  other.    It 
has  almost  looked,  some  days,  as  if  both  sides  in 
the  quarrel  -  Capital  and  Labour-  really  thought 
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that  the  Public  ought  not  to  expect  to  be  allowed 
to  be  out  in  the  streets  at  all.  Both  side^  in  the 
contest  are  so  sure  they  are  right,  and  feel  so 
noble  and  Christian,  that  we  know  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves;  but  the  poor  old  Lady!  — 
some  of  us  wonder,  in  the  turmoil  of  Civilization 
and  the  scuffle  of  Christianity,  what  is  to  become 
of  Her? 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  somebody  appeared 
very  soon  now  who  will  make  a  stand  once  and 
for  all  in  behalf  of  this  Dear  Old  Lady-Like 
Person? 

Is  it  really  true  that  no  one  has  noticed  Her  and 
is  really  going  to  stand  up  for  Her  —  for  the 
old  gentle-hearted  Planet  as  a  Whole? 

We  have  our  Tom  Mann  for  the  workers,  and 
we  have  the  Daily  Newspaper  —  the  Tom  Mann 
of  Capital,  but  where  is  our  Tom  Mann  for  Every- 
body? Where  is  the  man  who  shall  come  boldly 
out  to  Her,  into  the  great  crowded  highway, 
where  the  bullies  of  wealth  have  tripped  up  her 
feet,  and  the  bullies  of  poverty  have  thrown  mud 
in  her  face,  where  all  the  Uttle  mean  herds  or 
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classes  one  after  the  other  hold  Her  up  -  the 
scorners,  and  haters,  and  cowards,  and  fearers 
for  themselves,  fighting  as  cowards  always  have 
to  fight,  in  herds  .  .  .  where  is  the  man 
who  IS  going  to  cHmb  up  alone  before  the  bullies 
of  wealth  and  the  bullies  of  poverty,  take  his 
stand  against  them  all  -  against  both  sides 
and  dare  them  to  touch  the  dear  helpless  old 
Lady  again? 

When  this  man  arises  -  this  Tom  Mann  for 
Everybody -whether  he  slips  up  into  immor- 
tality out  of  the  crowd  at  his  feet,  and  stands  up 
against  them  in  overalls  or  in  a  silk  hat,  he  will 
take  his  stand  in  histoiy  as  a  man  beside  whom 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  the  Great  will  look  as 
toys  in  the  childhood  of  the  world. 

WE  ARE  living  in  a  day  when  not  only  all 
competent-minded  students  of  affairs,  but 
the  crowd  itself,  the  very  passers-by  in  the  streets, 
have  come  to  see  that  the  very  essence  of  the 
labour  problem  is  the  problem  of  getting  the 
classes  to  work  together.    And  when  the  crowd 
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watches  the  labour  leader  and  sees  that  he  is  not 
thinking  correctly  and  cannot  think  correctly 
of  the  other  classes,  of  the  consumers  and  the  em- 
ployers, it  drops  him. 

A  labour  leader  who  has  such  a  poor  idea  that  a 
hold-up  is  the  only  way  he  can  express  it  —  the 
Crowd  suspects.    The  only  labour  leaders  that 
the  Crowd,  or  people  as  a  whole,  take  seriously, 
are  those  that  get  things  by  thinking  and  by 
making  other  people  think. 
The  Crowd  wants  to  think. 
The  Crowd  wants  to  decide. 
And  It  has  decided  to  deoide  by  being  made  to 
think  and  not  by  being  knocked  down. 

The  Crowd  has  noticed  that  the  knocking-down 
disposition  and  the  not-thinking  disposition  go 
together. 

The  Crowd  has  watched  Force  and  Force-peo- 
ple, and  has  come  to  see  that  people  who  have  to 
get  things  by  force  and  not  by  thinking  will  not 
be  able  to  think  of  anything  to  do  with  the  things 
when  they  get  them. 
So  the  Crowd  does  not  want  them  to  get  them. 
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The  Crowd  ha.  learned  all  this  even  from  tho 
present  owners  of  thines      U  a  """ 

learn  thpm     11  ^°^*  ""*  '^ant  to 

^HE   Cr^d  .,  dun,b,  massive   and   silent. 
exrress^-t^"'"^*°^"°°-^""'-orldto 

It  is  the  classes  or  little  crowds  -  the  little 
Pulhng  and  pushing,  helpless,  lonely,  .ea:,'^ 
a^ted  crowds -blind,  hateful,  and  afraid    X 

urr2tr"^-'^°'--'--ewiii: 

The  .-orld  for  the  moment  is  being  interp^ted 

strike  in  England  one  finds  the  miners  in  the 
trades  un.ons  afraid  to  vote  except  in  secret  be 
cause  the.  are  afraid  of  one  another.    ^1^ 
the  mmers  leaders  afraid  of  the  men  under  them 
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and  of  what  they  might  do,  so  that  they  have  no 
policy  except  to  fight.  One  finds  the  miners' 
leaders  afraid  of  the  mine-managers  and  of  what 
they  might  do,  so  that  they  have  no  policy  except 
to  fight.  One  finds  the  mine-managers  afraid  of 
one  another,  afraid  of  their  stockholders,  afraid 
of  the  miners'  leaders,  and  afraid  of  the  new.s- 
papers  and  afraid  of  the  Government. 

One  finds  the  Government  afraid  of  everybody. 
Everybody  is  afraid  of  the  Government. 
Everybody  fights  because  everybody  is  afraid. 
And  everybody  is  afraid  because  everybody  is 
shut  in  with  some  little  separated  crowd. 

People  who  only  see  a  little  way  out  over  the 
edge  of  the  little  crowd  in  which  they  are  penned 
up,  are  naturally  afraid. 

A  world  that  is  run  by  little  shut-in  crowds  is 
necessarily  a  world  that  is  run  by  People  Who  Are 
Afraid. 

And  so  now  we  have  come  to  the  fulness  of 
the  time.  The  cities  and  the  nations,  the  prairies, 
and  the  seas  and  the  mines,  can  be  seen  by  all 
*  -  ky  to  be  full  of  a  dull  groping  and  of  a  great 
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Afrauir"'''"    ""''    '''    ^^    ^^    ^-   A'"' 
The  „,o        t  ,h^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

a  ra.d,  a„d  .t  i.  .ee„  hy  all  that  they  ar.  no 

afra.d,  the  world  (and  all  the  little  blind,  helple 
crowd,  .n  .t)  will  be  placed  in  their  hand. 
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DURING  the  dockers'  strike  I  took  up  my 
morning    paper    and    read    Ben    Tilletfs 
speech,  at  the  meeting  the  day  before,  to  fifty 
thousand  strikers  on  Tower  Hill.     "  'I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a  prayer,'  Tillett  said. 
'Lord  Devonport  has  contributed  to  the  murder, 
by  starvifttion,  of  your  children,  your  women,  and 
your   men.     I   am    going    to    call    on    God    to 
strike  Lord  Devonport  dead.    He  asked  those 
who  were  prepared  to  repeat  the  'prayer'  to  hold 
up  their  hands.     Countless  hands  were  held  up, 
and    cries:    'Strike    him    doubly    stone    dead!" 
The  men  then  repeated  the  following  'prayer.' 
word  for  word,  after  Tillett: 

'O  God,  strike  Lord  Devonport  dead.'  " 
My  first  feeling  was  one  of  profound  resent- 
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ment,  .shame -a  huge,  helpless,  muddle-headed 

The  dockers  were  cowaHs.  I  waa  not  going 
t"  try  to  .sym„ath,^o  with  them,  or  tr>^  to  be 
reasonable  about  them.  It  was  nothing  that 
they  were  desperate  and  had  prayed.     Wa!lnot 

fifty  thousand  men  could  pray  a  prayer  like  that 
make  any  man  desperate?    It  wa.s  as  if  I  had  stood 

andheardfiftythousa„dbea.stsroaringtothei;^ 
They  are  desperate,"  I  said  to  myself:  "I 
w.  1  not  take  what  they  think  seriously.    It  doea 
not  matter  what  desperate  people  think  " 

J^r  "  r''^  "  '"^"*"-     "^"t  I  »•»  desper- 
ate, too.    I  sa,d;  "I  must  not  take  what  I  think 

I  Uiought  about  this  a  little,  and  drove  it  in. 
V^hat  I  think  will  matter  more  a  little  later, 
perhaps    when  I  get  over  being  desperate." 

Perhaps  what  the  dockers  think  will  matter 
more  a  little  later,  too." 

In  the  meantime  are  not  their  seared  and  hate- 
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ful  opinions  as  Rood  as  my  scared  and  hateful 
opinions?    .... 


of  it, 


^HEX  it  all  came  over  mc.     I  became  a  hu- 
man beins  all  in  a  minute  when  I  thought 


I  t'ocnme  suddenly  full  of  courage  for  the  hate- 
!ul  dockers. 

I    thouKht    how    ,„uch    more    discouraging    it 
'Nould  Ik;  if  they  had  not  been  hateful  at  all. 

IT  WAS  not  the  hust  word  of  wisdom  or  rea- 
sonableness. 

But  I  have  not  last  all  courage  for  the  dockers 
who  made  it. 

They  still  want  something!  They  still  are  men  • 
They  stdl  stand  up  when  they  speak  to  Heaven- 
There  is  some  stuff  in  them  yet!  They  make 
heaven  and  earth  ring  to  get  in  a  word  with  God! 

This  all  means  something  to  God.  probably. 

Perhaps  it  might  mean  something  to  us. 

We  are  superior  persons,  it  is  true.     We  do  not 
pray  the  way  they  pray. 
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We  believe  in  being  „.„^  ,,el/..ontrolled.     We 

and    ,,k  hats.  „nd  w.th  gilt  prayer-book.  we  go 
into  tlie  presence  of  our  Maker      VV.  1    i- 
being  cal.n  and  «.aso„able  ^^ '•'-'"-«  in 

niii,  wa^  to  make  a  polite    smonfh 
ZL?     Wh"?*K    ""'''  ""■  ■""  '■•™    »»" 


sand  strong,  to  get  what  they 


presence,  fifty   thou- 


wa.  t? 
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I  may  not  know  God,  but  whatever  else  He  is, 
I  feel  sure  that  He  is  not  a  precise  stickler-god, 
that  He  is  not  pompous  about  spiritual  manners, 
a  huge,  literal-minded,  Proper  Person,  who  can- 
not make  allowances  for  huniun  nature. 
What  is  the  f,'ist  of  the  prayer  to  God,  and  to  u.s.» 
What  i.s  it  thut  the  men  are  trying  to  say  in 
this  awful,  flaming,  blackening  metaphor  of 
wishing  Lord  Devonport  dead.' 

The  gist  of  it  is  that  they  mean  —  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong  (like  us,  as  we  would  say, 
whether  we  were  right  or  wrong),  —  they  mean  to 
say  that  they  have  a  right  to  live. 

In  other  words,  the  gist  of  it  is  that  we  are  like 
them,  and  that  they  are  like  us. 

I,  too,  in  my  hour  of  deepest  trial,  with  no  silk 
hat,  with  no  gloves,  with  no  gilt  prayer-book,  as 
I  should,  have  flashed  out  my  will  upon  my  God. 
I,  too,  have  cried  with  Paul,  with  Job,  across  my 
sin  —  my  sin  that  very  moment  heaped  up  upon 
my  lips  —  have  broken  wildly  in  upon  that  still, 
white  floor  of  Heaven! 

And  when  the  dockers  break  up  through,  fling 
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themselves  upon  their  God.  what  is  it.  after  all. 
but  another  way  of  saying,  "I  am  ,)ersuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principal- 
ities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God.     .     .     .'• 

Praying  to  strike  Lord  Devonport  dead  was  the 
dockers'  way  of  saying  to  God  that  thert-  wa.s  some- 
thing on  their  minds  that  simply  could  not  be  said. 
I  can  imagine  that  this  would  inten-st  a  God. 
And  it  does  seem  a«  if,  in  our  more  humble, 
homely,  and  useful  capacity  as  fellow  human  be- 
ings, it  might  interest  us. 

It  seems  as  if,  possibly,  we  might  stop  crit- 
icising people  who  pray  harder  than  we  do,  see 
what  it  means  to  God  and  to  us.  and  what  there 
is  that  we  might  do.  you  and  I.  oh.  Gentle  Reader, 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  dockers  on  Tower  Hill 
to  be  more  polite,  perhaps,  more  polished,  as  it 
were,  when  they  speak  to  God  next  time. 

I  do  most  sternly  disappn-re  of  the  dockers 
and  their  violence. 
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But  it  gives  one  something  to  hope  for,  and  to 
have  courage  for,  about  them  —  that  they  want 
something. 

Possibly  if  we  could  get  them  started  wanting 
something,  even  some  little  narrow  and  rather 
mean  thing,  like  having  enough  to  eat  —  possibly 
they  will  go  on  to  art  galleries,  to  peace  societies 
and  cathedrals  next,  and  to  making  very  beauti- 
ful prayers  (alas.  Gentle  Reader,  how  can  I  say 
it?)  like  you  —  Heaven  help  us!  —  and  like  me! 

IT  IS  true  that  the  dockers  ar\  for  the  moment, 
merely  wanting  things  for  themselves,  or  for 
their  own  class.  And  so  would  we  if  we  had 
been  born,  brought  up,  and  embedded  in  a  society 
which  allowed  us  so  little  for  ourselves  that  not 
growing  up  morally  —  keeping  on  over  and  over 
again,  year  after  year,  just  wanting  things  for 
ourselves,  and  not  really  being  weaned  yet  — 
was  all  that  was  left  to  us. 

There  is  really  considerable  spiritual  truth  in 
having  enough  to  eat. 


VI 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  MACHINE 

TN  MY  morning  paper  the  other  day  I  read 
J.  that  in  a  factory  whose  long  windows  I  often 
pass  ,n  the  train,  they  have  their  machinery  so 
perfected  that  it  takes  sixty-four  machines  to 
make  one  shoe. 

Query -If  it  takes  sixty-four  machines,  run 
by  s,xty-four  men  who  do  nothing  else,  to  make 
one  shoe,  how  many  machines  would  it  take,  and 
how  many  shoes,  to  make  one  man? 

Query -And  when  an  employer  in  a  shoe 
factory  deals  with  his  employee,  can  it  really 
be  said,  after  aU,  that  he  is  dealing  with  him  ^  He 
IS  dealing  with  /<-with  Nine  Hours  a  Day.  of 
one  sixty-fourth  of  a  man. 
£3 
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SOMETIMES  we  are  allowed  a  little  faint 
numeral  to  dangle  up  over  our  oblivion. 
Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  notice  or  letter  in  the  West 
Bulletin  —  probably  from  a  member  of  something 
-ending  like  this:"  .  .  .  I  hope  the  read- 
ers of  the  Bulletin  will  ponder  over  this  sugges- 
tion of  Number  29,619.  —  Sincerely  yours.  No 
11,175." 


DROP  into  your  pigeonhole  and  be  filed  away, 
O  Gentle  Reader!  Do  you  think  you  are  a 
soul.'  No;  you  are  Series  B.  No.  2574,  top  row 
oa  the  left. 


VII 
THE  LATEST  BARGAIN 

A  THOUSAND  or  two  years  ago,  when  two 
I  1.  men  stood  by  the  roadside  and  made  a 
bargam.  it  was  their  affair. 

When  two  men  stand  on  the  sidewalk  now  and 
make  a  bargam.  say  in  New  York,  they  have  to 
deaJ  and  to  deal  ve^^  thoughtfully  and  Lurate I 

:f  TZ  ""'""  '^'"^  ^•'''^  -«  -t  there 
They  do  th.s  a.  well  a.  they  can  by  i„.agimng 
what  the  mnety  million  people  would  do  and  say 
and  how  they  would  like  to  be  done  by.  if  they 
were  there.  ^ 

The  facilities  for  finding  out  what  the  ninetv 
million  people  would  do  and  say.  and  what  they 
would  want,  the  general  conveniences  for  assuring 
the  two  men  on  the  sidewalk  that  they  will  be  able 
to  conduct  their  bargain,  and  to  get  the  other 
« 
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ninety  million  in,  accurately,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  do  by  them  as  they  would  be  done  by  — 
these  have  scarcely  been  arranged  for  yet. 

In  our  machine  age,  with  our  railroads,  and 
our  telephones  suddenly  heaping  our  lives  up  on 
one  another's  lives,  almost  before  we  have  no- 
ticed it,  our  religion,  that  is:  our  religious  machin- 
ery to  go  with  our  other  machinery,  our  machinery 
that  we  are  going  to  be  Christians  with,  has  not 
been  invented  yet. 

Religion  two-men  size,  or  man  and  woman 
size,  or  one  family  or  two  family  size  or  village 
size  has  been  worked  out.  Religion  as  long  as  it 
has  been  concerned  with  a  few  people  and  was  a 
matter  of  love  between  neighbours,  or  of  skill  in 
being  neighbourly,  has  had  no  special  or  imper- 
ative need  for  science  or  the  scientific  man. 

Doing  as  one  would  be  done  by,  with  a  few 
people,  is  a  thing  that  any  man  can  sit  down  and 
read  his  Bible  a  few  minutes  and  arrange  for 
himself.  He  can  manage  to  do  as  he  would  be 
done  by,  fairly  well  in  the  next  yard.  But  how 
about  doing  as  one  would  be  done  by  with  ninety 
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million  people -all   sizes,   all   climates,   all   re- 
ligions.   Buffalo.    New    Orleans.    Seattle?    How 
about  domg    us  „„e  would   be  done  by  three 
thousand  miles? 
This  would  be  news. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  SAYS  HOW 

ONE  of  the  things  that  makes  one  thoughtful 
in  going  about  from  city  to  city  and  drop- 
ping into  the  churches  is  the  way  the  people  do 
not  sing  in  them  and  will  not  pray  in  them.     In 
every  new  strange  city  where  one  stops  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  one    looks  hopefully  —  while  one 
hears  the  chimes  of  bells.     And  when  one  goes  in, 
one  finds  them  again  and  again,  inside,  aU  these 
bolt  upright,  faintly  sing-song  congregations. 
One  wonders  about  the  churches. 
What  is  there  that  is  being  said  in  them  that 
should  make  any  one  feel  like  singing? 

The  one  thing  that  the  churches  are  for  is 
news  —  news  that  would  be  suitable  to  sing  about, 
and  that  would  naturally  make  one  want  to  sing' 
and  pray  after  one  had  heard  it. 
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The,^  is  ve.y  little  occasion  to  sing  or  to  pray 
over  old  news.  ' 

Worship  would  take  ca.*  of  itself  i„  our 
churches  ,f  people  got  the  latest  and  biggest  news 
in  them. 

News  is  the  latest  faith  men  have  in  one  another, 
the  la.st  thing  they  have  dared  to  get  from  God 

It  .s  not  impossible  that  j„st  at  the  present 
moment,  and  for  some  little  time  to  come,  there 
■s  really  very  little  worth  while  that  ean  be  said 
about  Christianity,  until  Christianity  has  been 
tried. 


TF  CHRIST  returned  to  the  world  to-morrow 
X  and  wanted  to  get  men  in  general,  men  in  busi- 
ness, to  love  one  another.  He  would  probably  begin 
by  trvmg  to  work  out  some  technical,  practical 
way  m  which  certain  particular  men  in  a  certain 
particular  place  could  afford  to. 

He  would  find  a  practical  way,  for  instance,  for 
the  employers  and  pig-iron  handlers  in  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  Works  to  come  to  some  sort  of  common 
understanding  and  to  work  cheerfully  and  with 
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a  free  spirit  together.  I  think  he  would  proceed 
very  much  in  the  way  that  Frederick  Taylor  did. 

He  would  not  say  much  about  the  Golden 
Rule.  He  would  give  each  man  a  vision  for  his 
work,  and  of  the  way  it  lapped  over  into  other 
men's  work,  and  leave  the  Golden  Rule  a  chance 
to  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  all  the  Golden  Rule 
as  a  remark  needs  just  now. 

For  two  thousand  years  men  have  devoted 
themselves  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  saying  over 
and  over  again  that  men  should  love  one  another. 
When  Christ  said  it  two  thousand  years  ago,  it 
was  so  original  and  so  sensational  that  just  of 
itself  and  as  a  mere  remark  it  had  a  carrying  power 
over  the  whole  earth. 

Everybody  believes  it  now  —  that  it  is  a  true 
remark.  There  is  no  one  who  has  not  heard 
about  our  loving  one  another.  The  remark  we 
want  now  is  how  we  can  do  it.  This  is  the  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Frederick  Taylor  has  made.  It 
is  not  very  eloquent.  It  is  a  mere  statement  of 
fact.  It  has  taken  him  nearly  thirty-three  years 
to  make  it. 
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The  gist  of  it  is  that  for  thirty-three  years,  the 
employers  and  the  piK-iron  handlers  in  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  Works,  Pennsylvania,  have  l)een  devoted 
to  one  another  and  to  one  another's  interests, 
and  actinK  all  day  every  day  as  if  of  course 
their  interests  were  the  same,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  employees  when  their  employers  co- 
operated with  them  could  lift  forty-seven  tons 
instead  of  twelve  and  a  half  a  day,  and  were  get- 
ting 60  per  cent,  more  wages. 

Everybody  listens.  Everybody  sees  at  a 
glance  that  when  it  comes  to  making  remarks 
about  doing  as  one  would  be  done  by,  this  is 
the  one  remark  that  we  have  all  Ijeen  waiting 
to  hear  some  one  make  for  two  thousand  years. 

THE  people  who  are  worried  and  discouraged 
about  goodness  in  this  world,  one  finds  when 
one  studies  them  a  little,  are  almost  always  wor- 
ried in  a  kind  of  general  way.  They  do  not 
worry  about  anything  in  particular.  Their  re- 
ligion seems  to  be  a  kind  of  good-hearted,  pained 
vagueness. 
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The  religion  of  the  {people  who  never  wony  at 
all.  the  thoughtless  optimists,  is  quite  the  same 
too,  except  that  thty  have  a  kind  of  happy,  rosy- 
lighted  vagueness  instead. 

For  about  two  thousand  years  now,  goodness 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  vague  |)eople. 

I  have  tried  faithfully,  speaking  for  one,  to 
be  religious  with  both  of  the.se  sets  of  people. 
They  make  one  feel  rather  lonesome. 
If  one  goes  about  and  takes  a  grim  happiness 
m  seeing  how  successful  a  locomotive  is,  or  if 
one  watches  a  great,  worshipful  ocean  liner  with 
delight,  or  if,  down  in  New  York,  one  looks  up 
and  sees  a  new  skyscraper  going  slowly  up,  un- 
folding into  the  sky   before  one,   lifting  up  its 
gigantic,   restless,   resistless  face   to   God.    there 
comes  to  seem  to  be  something  about  churches 
and  about  good  people  and  about  the  way  they 
have  of  acting  and  thitiking  about  goodness  that 
makes  one  unhappy. 

Perhaps  one  ha.-,  just  come  from  it  and  one's 
soul  is  filled  with  the  stern,  glad  singing  of  a 
great  foundry,  of  the  religious,  victorious,  prais- 
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ing  spirit  of  man,  dipping  up  steel  in  mighty 
spoonfuls  —  the  stuff  the  inside  of  the  earth  is 
made  of.  and  flinging  it  together  into  a  great  net- 
work  or  crust  for  the  planet  -  into  mighty  floors 
or  sidewalks  all  round  the  earth  for  cities  to  tr«ad 
on,  and  there  comes  to  seem   something  so  suc- 
cessful, so  manlike,  so  godlike  about  it,  about  the 
way  these  men  who  do  these  things  do  them  and 
do  what  th<-y  set  out  to  do,  that  when  I  find  my- 
self suddenly,  afl  in  a  fe«  minutes  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  thrown  out  of  this  atmosphere  into  a 
Christian  church,  find  myself  sitting  all  still  and 
waiting,  with  all  these  good  people  about  me,  and 
when  I  find  them  offering  me  their  religion  so 
gravely,  so  hopefully,  it  all  comes  to  me  with  a 
great  rush  sometimes  —  comes  to  me  as  out  of 
great  deeps  of  resentment,   that  religion  could 
possibly  be  made  in  a  church  to  seem  something 
so  faint,  so  beautifully  weary,  so  dreamy,  and  as 
if  it  were  humming  softly,  absently  to  itself. 

I  wonder  in  the  presence  of  a  Christianity  like 
this  whether  I  am  a  Christian  or  not  —  the  quar- 
tet choirs,  confections,  the  little,  dainty,  faintly 
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sweet  Mcrmons  —  it  ix  un  if  —  no  I  will  not  say 
it 

NOT  all  churches  arc  alike,  but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  iioniething  that  must  have  biijiponed 
to  many  ir>en—  the  sense  of  the  vagueness  nf  t'lp 
man  who  is  good,  who  locks  himself  up  i  i  u  ohiu.h 


and  says,    "Oh  God!    Oh  God!    Oh 


anri 


the  vigour  and  incisiveness  of  the  ii  .-jp  who  si-y- 
nothing  about  it  and  who  goes  outiicors  tnd  ..cfs 
like  a  god  all  the  week. 


I    HAVE    seen    that  the  foundries,  the  ocean 
liners,  and  the  airships  are  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  say  How. 

Perhaps  we  will  take  goodness  and  cathedrals, 
very  soon  now,  and  put  them  for  a  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  say  how.  If  St.  Francis, 
for  instance,  to-day,  were  to  be  suddeiJy  more 
like  Bessemer,  or  if  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  were 
more  like  Edison,  or  if  the  Reverend  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell were  more  like  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  or  if  the 
Bishop  of  London  were  to  go  at  London  the  way 
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Marconi  goes  ut  llio  sky,  what  would  J^gin  o 
happoii  to  Koodness?  One  likes  to  iiimgine  what 
wouhl  httpijcn  if  that  same  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
"how"  were  hrought  to  I)ear  uijoii  u  great  en- 
gineering enterprise  like  goodness  in  this  worl(J. 

Perhaps  the  spirit  of  -'how"  is  the  spirit  of  (Jcxl. 

Perhai)s  religion  in  the  twentieth  century  is 
Technique. 

Technicjuc  in  the  twentieth  century  is  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Technique  Ls  the  very  last  thing  that  ha.s  been 
thought  of  in  religion.  Religion  is  being  converted 
befop  ,  .|i  eyes.  It  is  becoming  touched  with  the 
to  ,ip,v  „i  -cicnce,  with  the  thoroughness,  the 
dogp;((liic«,  I  he  inconsolableness  of  science  until  it 
is  ><ein-  Jiivv  and  until  it  is  saying  how. 

"rpOK'  «  -r;;.!  many  years  Man  has  had  the 
X  ipiril  of  the  wireless  telegraph  and  of  using 
the  sky.  Franklin  tried  using  the  sky  years  ago 
but  all  he  got  was  electricity.  Marconi  knew 
how  better.  Marconi  has  got  ghosts  of  men's 
voices  out  of  the  clouds,  has  made  heaven  a 
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sounding  board  for  great  congregations  of  cities, 
and  faraway  nations  wrapped  in  darkness  and 
silence  whisper  round  the  rolling  earth.  Man  has 
long  had  the  spirit  of  defying  the  seas.  Now  he 
has  the  technique  and  the  motor-boat.  He  has 
had  the  spirit  of  removing  oceans  and  of  build- 
ing huge,  underground  cities,  the  spirit  of  caves 
in  the  ground  and  mansions  in  the  sky,  and  now 
he  has  subways  and  skyscrapers.  For  a  thousand 
years  he  has  had  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  now 
there  is  Frederick  Taylor,  Louis  Brandeis,  West- 
field  Pure  Food,  Doctor  Carrel,  Jane  Addams, 
and  Filene's  Store.  Vast  networks  —  huge  spirit- 
ual machines  of  goodness  are  crowding  and  pene- 
trating to-day,  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  gospel  into  the  very  core 
of  the  matter  of  the  world. 

It  takes  two  great  spirits  of  humanity  to  bring 
a  great  truth  or  a  new  goodness  into  this  worid; 
one  spirit  creates  it,  the  other  conceives  it,  gathers 
the  earth  about  it  and  gives  it  birth.  These 
two  spirits  seem  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  poet  and 
the  scientist. 
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The  poet's  inspiration  comes  first  and  consists 
in  saying  something  that  is  true,  that  cannot  be 
proved. 

A  few  people  with  imagination,  here  and  there, 
believe  it. 

The  scientists'  inspiration  comes  second  and 
consists  in  seeing  ways  of  proving  it,  of  making 
It  matter  of  fact. 

He  proves  it  by  seeing  how  to  do  it. 

Crowds  believe  it. 


pROBABLY  if  Christ  were  here  again  to-day 
1  He  would  put  in  most  of  His  time  in  proving 
that  the  things  that  had  been  merely  said  two 
thousand  years  ago  could  be  done  now.  And 
He  would  do  what  He  could  toward  having  them 
dropped  forever,  taken  for  granted  and  acted  on 
as  a  part  of  the  morally  automatic  and  of-course 
machinery  of  the  world. 

The  Golden  Rule  takes  or  ought  to  take,  very 
soon  now,  in  real  religion,  somewhat  the  same 
position  that  table  manners  take  in  morals. 
AH  good  manners  ar,-  g^xxi  in  proportion  as 
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they  become  automatic.  In  saying  that  honesty 
pays  we  are  merely  moving  religion  on  to  its  more 
creative  and  newer  levels.  We  are  asserting 
that  the  literal  belief  in  honesty,  after  this,  ought 
to  be  attended  to  ])ractically  by  machinery. 
People  ought  to  be  honest  automatically  and  by 
assumption,  by  dismissing  it  in  business  in  par- 
ticular, as  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

This  is  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Without  the  printing  press  a  book  would  cost 
about  ten  thousand  dollars,  each  copy. 

With  the  printing  press,  the  first  copy  of  a 
book  costs  perhaps  about  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  second  costs  —  twenty-nine  cents. 

The  sa.,-3  principle  holds  good  under  the  law 
of  moral  automatics. 

Let  the  plates  be  cast  and  everything  follows. 

The  moral  hand  labour  moves  on  to  more 
original  things. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  letting  an 
American  city  be  good  —  in  seeing  how  to  make 
goodness  work. 

Let  the  plates  be  cast,  say  Galveston,  Texas,  or 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  gowlne.ss,  after  yo„  have 
your  first  specimen,  gets  r.ational  automatically. 
Two  hundred  and  five  cities  have  adopted  the 
Galveston  or  commission  government  in  three 
years. 


ALL  the  new  inventions  have  nexv  sins,  even 
new  manners  that  go  with  them,  new  vir- 
tues   and    new    faculties.     The    telephone,    the 
motor-car,    the    wireless    telegraph,    the   airship 
and  the  motor-boat  all  make  men  act  with  differ- 
ent insights,  longer  distances,  and  higher  speeds. 
Men  who,  like  our  modern  men,  have  a  going 
con.,ciousness,  see  things  deeper  by  going  faster. 
They  see  how  more  clearly  by  going  faster. 
They  see  farther  by  going  faster. 
If  a  man  is  driving  a  motor-car  three  miles  an 
hour  all  he  needs  to  attend  to  with  his  imagination 
IS  a  few  feet  of  the  road  ahead. 

If  he  is  driving  his  car  thirty  miles  an  hour 
and  tr>'ing  to  get  on  by  anlicii.at.ng  his  road  a 
few  feet  ahead,  he  dies. 

The  faster  a  man  goes  -  if  he  has  the  braiiM 
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for  it  —  the  more  people  and  the  more  things  in 
the  way  his  mind  covers  in  a  minute  —  the  more 
magnificently  he  sees  how. 

On  a  railway  train  any  ordinary  man  any  day 
in  the  year  (if  he  goes  fast  enough)  can  see 
through  a  board  fence.  It  may  be  made  of  ver- 
tical slats  five  inches  across  and  half  an  inch 
apart.  He  sees  through  the  slits  between  the 
slats  the  whole  country  for  miles.  If  he  goes  fast 
enough  a  man  can  see  through  a  .solid  freight  train. 

All  our  modem  industrial  social  problems  are 
problems  of  gearing  people  up.  Ordinary  men 
are  living  on  trains  now  —  on  moral  trains. 

Their  social  consciousness  is  being  geared  up. 
They  are  seeing  more  other  people  and  more 
other  things  and  more  things  beyond  the  fence. 

The  increased  vibration  in  human  nature  and 
in  the  human  brain  and  heart  that  go  with  the 
motor-car  habit,  the  increa.sed  speed  of  the  human 
motor,  the  gearing  up  of  the  central  power-house  in 
society  everywhere  is  going  to  make  men  capable 
of  unhe8;d-of  social  technique.  The  social  con- 
sciousness is  becoming  the  common  man's  daily 
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habit.   Laws  of  social  technique  and  laws  of  human 
nature  which  were  theories  once  are  habits  now. 

There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  it  may  be 
said  that  the  modern  man  enjoys  daily  his  moral 
imagination.  He  is  angered  and  delighted  with 
his  social  consciousness.  He  boils  with  rage  or 
sings  when  he  hears  of  ul|  the  new  machines  of 
good  and  machines  of  evil  that  people  are  setting 
up  in  our  modern  world. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  he  glories  in   the 
Golden  Rule.   The  moral  machinist's  joy  i.  in  him 
He  IS  not  content  to  watch  it  go  mund  and  round 
hke  some  s„uK,th-running  Corliss  engine  which 
IS  not  connected  up  yet  -  that  nobody  reaDy  uses 
except  as  a  kind  of  model  under  gla^  or  a  min- 
iature for  theological  schools.     He  cannot  bear 
the  Golden  Rule  under  glass.     He  wants  to  see 
It  going  round  and  round,  look  up  at  it,  immense 
silent,  masterful,  running  a  world.     He  delights 
m  the  Golden  Rule  as  a  part  „f  hLs  love  of  nature. 
It  IS  as  the  fulling  of  apples  to  iiim.    He  dehghts  in 
It  as  he  delights  in  frost  and  fire  and  in  the  glorious 
modest,  implacable,  hushed  way  they  work ' 
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NEWS 

THIS  chapter  is  for  anybody,  any  plain  hu- 
man being. 

Governments  all  over  the  world  to-day  are  grop- 
ing to  find  out  what  plain  human  beings  are  like. 

It  does  not  matter  very  long  what  other  things 
a  government  gets  wrong,  if  it  gets  the  people 
right. 

This  suggests  something  that  each  of  us  can  do. 

I  was  calling  on ,  Treasurer  of , 

in  his  new  bank,  not  long  ago  —  a  hushed,  rever- 
ent place  with  a  dome  up  over  it  and  no  windows 
on  this  wicked  world  —  a  kind  of  heavenly- 
minded  way  of  being  lighted  from  above.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  Church  for  Money. 

"This  is  new,"  I  said,  "since  I've  been  away. 
Who  built  it?" 

n 
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-mentioned   the  name  of  Non-(;regari- 
ous  as  ,f  I  had  never  heard  of  him 

I  said  nothing.  And  he  began  to  tell  ,ne  how 
Non  bu.lt  the  bank.  He  .aid  he  had  wanted 
^n  from  the  first,  but  that  the  directors  had 
been  set  agamst  it. 

And  the  more  he  told  the  directors  about  Non 
he  sa.d.  the  more  set  they  were.  They  kept  offer- 
mg  a  good  many  rather  vague  objections,  and  for 
a  long  time  he  could  not  really  make  them  out 

Fmally  he  got  it.  All  the  objection,  boiled 
down  to  one. 

Non  was  too  good  to  be  true.  If  ther*  was  u 
man  hke  Non  in  this  world,  they  said,  they  would 
have  heard  about  it  before. 

TX7HEN    I    was    telling   ex-Mayor 

Z  \  '"r"!  ^'"''  *''"  '^'"'  *™^'  ^'^  interrupted' 
me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  „,i„d  his  ringing  for 

1  .rf  "•  "•"  ''^' '  '^"'^^^  -<^  4on. 

sibfe  e,ther  d.rectly  or  indirectly,  for  hundreds  of 
bu.ld.„gs,  and  he  wanted  the  news  in  writmg 
Of  course  there  must  be  something  the  matter 
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with  it,  he  said,  but  he  wanted  it  to  be  true,  if 
it  could,  and  as  the  bare  chance  of  its  being  true 
would  be  very  important  to  him,  he  was  going 
to  have  it  looked  up. 

Now  ex-Mayor is  preci.sely  the  kind  of 

man  (a.s  half  the  world  knows)  who,  if  he  had  been 
a  contractor,  instead  of  what  he  had  happened  to 
be,  would  have  been  precisely  the  kind  of  con- 
tractor Non  is.  He  has  the  same  difficult,  heroic 
blend  of  shrewd  faiths  in  him,  of  high  motives 
and  getting  what  he  wants. 

But  the  moment  ex-Mayor found  these 

same  motives  put  up  to  be  believed  in  at  one 
remove,  and  in  somebody  else,  he  thought  they 
were  too  good  to  be  true. 

I  have  found  myself  constantly  confronted  in 
the  last  few  years  of  observation  with  a  very 
singular  and  interesting  fact  about  business  men. 

Nine  business  men  out  of  ten  I  know,  who  have 
high  motives  (in  a  rather  bluff,  simple  way,  with- 
out particularly  thinking  about  it,  one  way  or 
the  other),  seem  to  feel  a  little  superior  to  other 
people.    They  begin,  as  a  rule,  apparently,  by 
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fee hng  a  little  superior  to  themselves,  by  tryinc 
to  keep  from  seeing  how  high  their  motives  are 
and  when,  in  the  stern  seuffle  of  life,  they  a„. 
unable  any  longer  to  keep  from  susp«-,ing  how 
high  their  motives  are  themsehes.  they  fall  ba.k 
on  trymg  to  keep  other  people  from  suspecting  it 

.      "  ''   ^^''*°'^    •" .    the   workers 

in  brass,  a  ,ew  years  ago.  eould  not  be  kept  alive 
more  than  two  years  because  they  breathed  brass 

filings.     When installed,  at  great  expense. 

suefon-machines  to  place  beside  the  men  to  keep 
them    from    breathing    brass,    some    one    said. 
Well   surely  you  will  admit  this  time,  that  this 
IS  philanthropy?" 
"Not  at  all." 

The  saving  in  brass  air  alone,  gathered  up  from 
m  front  of  the  men's  mouths,  paid  for  the  ma- 
chines. What  is  more,  he  said  that  after  he  had 
gone  to  the  e.vp..se  -f  educating  .some  fine  work- 
men If  a  a.o-c  mile  sucking-machine  like  that 
could  make  tM,,.,t  woH. en  he  had  work  for 

*""  *"^"*^  ^'^—'-i  "f  t«o  years,  it  WHS 
poor  economy  to  let  tJiem  die. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  really  creative  business  men 
make  if  a  point,  until  they  ^et  a  bit  intimate  with 
lieopif,  to  talk  in  this  tone  about  business.  One 
can  tail;  with  ''leni  for  hours,  for  days  at  a  time, 
about  their  1  lusi  ness  —  some  of  them,  wit  hout  beinf? 
able  a  single  time  to  corner  them  into  being  decent 
or  into  admitting  that  they  care  about  anybody. 

Now  I  will  not  yield  an  inch  to or  to 

anybody  else  in  my  desire  to  displace  and  crowd 
out  altruism  in  our  modern  life.  I  believe  that 
altruism  is  u  feeble  and  discouraged  thing  from  a 
relifious  point  of  view.  F  have  believed  that  the 
big,  difficult  and  glorious  thing  in  religion  is 
mutuali.sm,  a  -spiritual  genius  for  finding  identi- 
ties, for  putting  people's  interests  together  —  you- 
and-I-ness,  and  wc-ncss,  letting  |)eople  crowd  in 
and  help  thcm.selves. 

And  why  not  believe  this  and  drop  it?  Why 
should  nearly  every  business  man  one  meets 
to-day,  try  to  keep  up  thLs  desperate  show  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  good,  of  not  wanting 
to  seem  mixed  up  in  any  way  with  goodness  — 
either  his  own  or  other  people's? 
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In  the  present  do.,,erafe  rrisis  of  fhe  world, 
when  all  our  governments  ..very«  here  are  Kroph.g 
to  find  out  what  business  n.en  are  really  like  and 
what  they  pro,K,se  to  he  like,  if  a  ,.-,n  is  ,.o„d 
(far  more  than  if  he  is  hud)  everybody  has  a 
right  to  know  it.  The  President  has  a  ri«hl 
to  know  it.  The  party  leaders  have  a  right  to 
know  it. 

It  is  a  big  busine.sslike  thing  for  a  man  to  make 
goodness  pay.  but  what  is  the  nmn's  real,  d.-ep 
happy,  creative,  aehieving  motive.'     What  is  if  i„' 
the  man  that  fills  him  with  this  fioree  desire  this 
almost  business-fanaticism  for  n«ki„g  goodness 

pay? 

It  is  a  big  daily  grim  love  of  human  nature  in 
him.  his  love  of  being  in  a  human  worl.l.  his  pas- 
sion for  human  economy,  for  world  efficiency  aiul 
world  self-respect.  This  is  what  it  Ls  in  him  that 
makes  him  force  goodness  to  pay. 

The  business  men  of  the  bigger  type  who  let 
themselves  talk  in  this  tone  to-day.  do  not  mean 
■t;  they  are  letting  themselves  be  insensibly  drawn 
"ito  the  tone  of  the  men  around  them. 


MICRCOW   WSOIUTION    TBT   CHART 

(ANSI  and  ISO  TEST  CHART  No.  2) 
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AND  so  it  goes  on.  I  grow  more  and  more 
tired  every  year  of  going  about  the  business 
world,  at  boards  of  trade  and  at  clubs  and  at 
dinners,  and  finding  all  this  otherwise  plain  and 
manly  world,  all  dotte<l  over  everywhere  with  all 
the.se  simple,  good,  self -deceived  blundering  prigs 
of  evil,  putting  on  airs  before  everybody  day  and 
night,  of  being  worse  than  they  are! 

It  is  not  exactly  a  lie.  It  is  a  Humdrum.  Peo- 
ple do  not  deliberately  lie  about  human  nature. 
They  merely  say  pianola-minded  things. 

One  goes  down  any  business  street,  Oxford 
Street,  Bond  Street,  or  Broadway.  One  hears 
the  same  great  ragtime  tune  of  business,  dinging 
like  a  kind  of  street  piano,  through  men's  minds, 
"Sh-sh-sh-sh!  Oh,  SH-SH!  Oh,  do  not  let 
anybody  know  I'm  being  good!" 


I  AM  not  going  to  try  any  longer  to  worm  out 
of  my  virtues  or  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
having  as  low  motives  as  other  people  are  trying 
to  make  me  believe  they  have. 
They  have  lied  long  enough. 
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I  have  lied  long  enough. 

My  motives  are  really  rather  high  and  I  am 
going  to  admit  it 

And  the  higher  they  are  (when  I  have  hustled 
about  and  got  ilie  necessary  brains  to  go  with 
them)  the  better  they  have  worked. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  when  they  have  not 
worked,  it  has  been  my  fault. 
Sometimes  it  is  John  Doc's  I'ault. 
I  am  going  to  speak  to  John  Doe  about  it.     I 
am  going  to  tell  him  what  I  am  driving  at.     I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf.     In  the  crisis  of  a 
great   nation   and   as   an   act   of   last   desperate 
patriotism,  I  am  going  to  give  up  looking  modest. 
For  a  long  time  now  I  have  wanted  to  dare  to 
come  out  and  stand  up  before  this  Modesty  Bun-- 
a-boo  and   have  it  out  with  it  and  say  what  I 
think  of  it,   as  one  of  the  great,   still,  sinister 
threats   against   our   having  or  getting  a   real 
national  life  in  America. 

I  knew  a  boy  once  who  grew  so  fast  that  his 
mother  always  kept  him  wearing  shoes  three 
sizes  too  large,  and  big,  hopeful-looking  coats  and 
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trousers.  Except  for  a  few  moments  a  year  he 
never  caught  up.  Nobody  ever  saw  that  boy 
and  his  long  shoes  when  he  was  not  butting 
bravely  about,  stubbing  his  toes  on  the  world 
and  turning  up  his  sleeves. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  him  and  everybody, 
finally,  when  he  grew  up. 

I  am  going  to  let  myself  go  arornd,  for  a  while 
now,  at  least  until  our  present  national  crisis 
is  over  in  business  and  in  politics,  like  that  boy. 

There  are  millions  of  other  men  in  this  country 
who  want  to  be  like  that  boy.  Nations  may  smile 
at  us  if  they  want  to.  We  will  smile  too  —  rather 
stiffly  and  soberly,  but  for  better  or  worse  we 
propose  from  to-day  on,  to  let  people  see  what  we 
are  trying  to  be  daily,  grimly,  right  alongside  of 
what  we  are! 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
way,  for  me,  at  least,  to  keep  modest  and  kind, 
is  to  have  my  ideals  all  on.     When  one  is  go' 
around  in  sight  of  everybody  with  one's  moiv 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  one's  great  wistful,  broad 
trousers  that  do  not  look  as  if  they  would  ever 
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get  filled  out,  it  is  awkward  to  find  fault  with 
other  people  for  not  filling  out  their  moral 
clothes.  It  may  be  a  severe  measure  to  take 
with  one's  self,  but  the  surest  way  to  keep  modest 
is  to  live  an  exposed  life. 

When  driven  to  it,  I  run  the  risk  of  saying  I 
iim  good. 

My  motives  are  fairly  high.  See!  here  is  my 
scale  of  one  hundred !  I  had  rather  stand  forty- 
five  on  my  scale  than  ninety -eight  on  yours! 

If  there  is  any  discrepancy  between  my  vision 
and  my  action,  I  am  not  going  to  be  bullied  out  of 
my  life  and  out  of  living  my  life  the  way  I  want  to, 
by  the  way  I  look.  Though  it  mock  me,  I  will 
not  haul  down  m"  flag.     I  will  haul  up  my  life! 


I  WANT  to  be  good. 
I  do  not  feel  superior  to  other  men. 
And  I  do  not  propose,  if  there  is  anything  I 
can  do  about  it,  to  be  compelled  to  feel  superior. 
I  believe  we  all  want  to  be  good. 
The  one  thing  I  want  in  this  world  is  to  prove 
it.     I  want  my  own  way. 
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I  am  not  going  to  slump  into  being  a  beautiful 
character.  I  have  written  this  be  ik  to  get  my 
own  way. 

I  have  said  I  will  not  be  mixed  up  in  the  fate  of 
people  who  do  not  know  where  they  are  going, 
who  have  not  decided  what  they  are  like,  who 
uo  not  know  who  they  are.  What  do  the  people 
want?  Some  people  tell  me  they  want  nothing. 
They  tell  me  it  would  only  make  things  worse 
and  stir  things  up  for  me  to  want  to  be  good. 

Or  perhaps  they  think  it  is  beautiful  to  lower  the 
price  of  oil.    They  want  oil  at  seven  cents  a  gallon. 

Do  they  ?     Do  you  ?    Do  I  ? 

I  say  no.  Let  oil  wait.  I  want  to  raise  the 
price  of  men  and  to  put  a  market  value  on  human 
life. 

I  find  as  I  look  aLout  me  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  statesmen  offering  to  be  helpful  in 
making  life  worth  living  in  America. 

There  are  the  statesmen  who  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  good  and  who  believe  in  a  programme 
which  trusts  and  exalts  the  people  and  the  leaders 
of  the  people. 


ill 
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There  are  the  statesmen  who  seem  to  believe 
that  American  human  nature  does  not  amount 
to  enough  to  hv  good.  They  are  planning  a 
programme  on  the  principle  that  the  best  that  can 
be  done  with  human  nature  in  America  in  Imsi- 
ness  and  public  life  is  to  have  it  eqnirgated. 
Which  class  of  statesmen  do  we  want? 
In  some  of  our  state  prisons  men  who  are  not 
considered  fit  to  reproduce  themselves  are  ster- 
ilized. The  question  that  is  i;..w  up  before  this 
countrj'  is,  Do  we  or  do  we  not  wa.nt  American 
business  sterilized.'  Are  we  or  are  we  not  going 
to  put  a  national  penalty  on  all  initiative  in  all 
business  men  because  some  men  abuse  it? 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  can  save  us,  namely, 
proving  to  one  another  and  to  our  public  men, 
that  we  are  good,  that  we  are  going  to  be  good, 
and  that  we  know  how.  We  face  the  issue  to- 
day. Two  definite  programmes  n.re  before  the 
country. 

Those  who  have  put  their  faith  in  being  afraid 
of  one  another  as  a  national  policy  have  devised 
several  By-laws  for  an  Expurgated  America. 
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Tlicy  say,  eliminate  the  right  of  a  man  to  do 
wrong.  Deny  him  the  right  of  moral  experiment 
because  some  of  his  experiments  Uo  not  work. 
We  say  let  him  trj-.  We  can  look  out  for  our- 
selves or  we  will  have  bigger  men  than  he  is  to 
look  out  for  us. 

They  say,  eliminate  the  right  of  a  man  to  be  an 
owner,  because  nobody  has  the  courage  to  believe 
that  a  man  can  express  hi.s  best  .self  in  property. 
We  say  that  property  may  express  a  man's  re- 
ligion, and  that  the  way  a  man  has  of  being  rich 
or  of  being  poor  may  be  an  art-form. 

Most  men  can  express  themselves  better  in 
property  than  in  anything  else. 

They  .'-.ay,  eliminate  all  monopoly  indiscrimi- 
nately because  we  have  not  learned  how  to  handle 
it.     We  say  learn  how  to  handle  it. 

They  say  eliminate  the  middleman.  They  say 
that  the  one  strategic  man  in  every  industry 
who  can  represent  everybody  if  he  wants  to,  wlio 
can  be  a  great  man  and  who  can  make  a  great 
industry  serve  everybody,  must  be  eliminated 
because  nobody  believes  America  can  produce 
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a  middleman.  We  say  instead  of  weakly  and 
helplessly  giving  up  a  great  spiritual  and  morally- 
engineering  institution  like  the  middleman  heeause 
the  average  middleman  does  not  know  his  jol.. 
we  say:  Exalt  the  middleman,  raise  him  to  the 
n'*"  power,  make  him  —  well  —  do  you  remember. 
Gentle  Reader,  the  walking  beams  on  the  old 
sidewheel  steamers?  We  say  do  not  eliminate 
him  —  lift  him  up  —  make  him  what  he  naturally 
is  and  is  in  position  to  be  —  the  walking  beam  of 
Business ! 

If  the  average  middleman  does  not  know  how 
to  be  a  real  middleman  we  will  make  one  who 
does. 

And  so  of  all  the  other  eliminations  tliat  we 
have  watched  people  being  seared  into,  one  b.\- 
one.  There  is  not  one  of  our  fears  that  is  not 
the  suggestion,  the  mighty  outline,  the  inspiration 
for  the  world's  next  new  size  and  new  kind  of 
American  man.  We  si-.y  place  Ihe  position  be- 
fore the  man  —  with  its  fears,  with  its  .songs,  with 
its  challenge.  We  say,  tell  him  what  we  expect 
of  him  and  demand  of  him.     Put  him  in  a  high 
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I)lace  on  a  platform  before  the  world!  There 
with  the  truth  about  him  written  on  his  forehead 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  call  him  by  name, 
glorify  him  or  behead  him!  We  are  men  and  we 
arc  Americans.  We  will  stand  up  to  each  of 
our  dangers  one  by  one.  Each  and  every  danger 
of  them  is  a  romance,  a  sublime  adventure,  a 
nation-maker.  Our  threat-s,  our  very  by-words 
and  despairs,  we  will  take  up,  and,  in  the  sight  of 
the  world,  forge  them  into  shrewd  faiths  and  into 
mighty  men! 

This  is  my  news  or  vision.  J  say  that  this  is 
where  v\e  are  going  in  America.  I  compel  no 
man  to  follow  my  news,  but  I  will  pursue  him  with 
my  news  until  he  gives  me  his! 


TfflS  news  I  am  telling.  Gentle  Reader,  is 
perhaps  news  about  you. 
If  it  is  not  true  news,  say  so.    Say  what  is.    We 
all  have  a  right  to  know.    The  one  compulsion 
of  modern  life  is   our  right  to  the  real  news  in 
this  country  about  ho^\  good  we  are. 

Last  November  in  the  national  election,  four 
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and  a  half  million  men  (Republicans)  said  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Theodore!  do  not  lie  good 
so  loud!" 

Fojr  and  one  half  million  other  men,  also 
Republicans,  told  him  not  to  mind  what  anybody 
said,  but  to  keep  right  on  being  good  as  loud  as 
he  liked,  for  as  long  as  it  seemed  necessary. 

They  wanted  to  be  sure  our  gootlness  in  Amer- 
ica such  as  we  had,  was  being  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  believed  in,  and  acted  on  in  public. 

The  other  set  of  men,  last  November  (w  ho  were 
really  very  good  too,  of  course),  were  more  sedate 
and  liked  to  see  goodness  modulated  more. 
They  stood  out  for  what  might  be  called  a  kind 
of  moral  elegance. 

The  governing  difference  between  the  Roosevelt 
type  and  the  Taft  type  in  America  has  not  been  a 
mere  difference  of  temperament,  but  a  difference  in 
news-sense,  in  a  sense  of  crisis  m  the  nation. 

Thousands  of  men  of  all  parties,  with  the  nicest, 
easiest  standpat  Taft  temperaments  in  the  world, 
with  soft,  low  voices  and  with  the  most  beautiful 
moral  manners,  have  let  themselves  join  in  a 
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national  attempt  to  sluK-k  this  riulion  into  seeing 
how  Koo(l  it  is.  .\  urent  toniponiry  crisis  can  only 
Ik-  met  l)y  a  ({reat  temporary  loudness. 

Thii  is  what  has  been  happening  in  America 
during  the  last  six  months.  At  last,  all  men  in 
all  porties  are  engaged  in  trj'ing  to  find  out:  Is 
it  true  or  not  true  that  we  want  to  be  good  ? 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  news  through. 

It  is  the  one  compulsion  of  which  we  will  be 
guilty.  All  liberty  is  in  it.  These  jK-ople  who 
have  to  live  with  us  and  that  we  have  to  live  with, 
the.se  people  who  breathe  the  same  moral  air 
with  us,  drink  the  same  water  with  us,  these 
people  who  have  their  moral  dumps,  who  throw 
away  their  moral  garbage  with  us  —  these  people 
who  will  not  help  provide  some  daily,  mutual 
understanding  for  these  common  decencies  for 
our  souls  to  live  together  —  these  people  we  defy 
and  challenge !  We  cannot  and  we  wrill  not  live 
with  men  about  us  who  thrust  down  their  true 
feelings  and  their  real  desii  as  into  a  kind  of  man- 
hole under  them,  and  sit  on  the  lid  and  smile. 
Some  seem  to  have  manholes  and  some  have 
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safes  or  si)iritiml  banks,  and  tlu-re  are  otluTs 
who  liave  cotivenioiil,  ili-ii.  hoaiitlf;,!  cloiuls  in 
tho  sky  to  hide  their  foelinns  in.  Hi,i  whatever 
tlieir  real  fi-eliiig.s  ,iu;  and  wherever  they  keep 
them,  they  belong  to  us. 

We  insi.st   ov   havinj?  or  on   making  mut-:,  I 
arranpemenls  to  have,  if  we  live  in  erowds,    on,  ; 
kind  of  spiritual  rapid-transit  system  for  gettmg 
our  r  Inds  through  to  one  another.     We  demand 
a  system  for  having  the  streets  of  our  souls  de- 
cently lighted,  some  provision  for  moral  sewers, 
for  air  or  atmosphere  —  and  all  the  eommon  con- 
veniences for  he    ng  decent  and  self-respecting 
souls  in  crowds   -all  the  intelligence-machines, 
the  love-machines,  the  hope-machines,  and  the 
believing-machinjBs   that  the      owds  must  have 
for  living  decently,  for  living      th  beauty,  living 
with  considerateness  and  respect  in  this  awful 
daily  sublime  presence  of  one  another's  lives! 

We  shall  still  have  our  splendid  isolations  when 
we  need  them,  some  of  us,  and  our  little  solitudes 
of  meanness;  but  the  main  common  fund  of 
motives  for  living  together,  for  growing  up  into 
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a  world  together,  the  desires,  motives,  and  in- 
tentions in  men's  hearts,  their  desires  toward 
us  and  ours  toward  them  —  we  will  fight  men  to 
the  death  to  know  them. 

Have  we  not  fought,  you  and  I,  Gentle  Reader, 
all  of  us,  each  man  of  us,  all  our  yes.rs,  all  our 
days,  to  drive  through  to  some  sort  of  mutual 
understanding  with  our  own  selves?  Now  we 
will  fight  through  to  some  mutual  understanding 
with  one  another  and  with  the  world. 

We  •.'.'ill  knock  on  every  door,  make  a  house  to 
house  canvass  of  the  souls  of  the  world,  pursue 
every  man,  sing  under  his  windows.  We  will 
undergird  his  consciousness  and  his  dreams.  We 
will  make  the  birds  sing  to  him  in  the  morning, 
"Where  are  you  going?"  We  will  put  up  a  sign 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed  for  his  eyes  to  fall  on  when 
he  awakes,  "  Where  are  you  going?" 

'    ,  when  I  took  him  to  the  train  yes- 


terday, spoke  glowingly  of  the  way  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  had  reduced  oil  from  twenty-nine  cents 
to  eleven  cents. 
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There  was  not  time  to  say  anything.  I  just 
thought  a  minute  of  how  they  did  it. 

Why  is  it  that  people  —  so  many  good  people  will 
speak  of  oil  at  eleven  cents  in  this  way,  as  if  it 
were  a  kind  of  little  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

I  admit  that  eleven  cents  from  twenty-nine 
cents  leaves  eighteen  cents. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  has 
saved  me  eighteen  cents.  But  what  have  they 
taken  away  out  of  my  life  and  taken  out  of  my 
sense  of  the  world  and  of  the  way  things  go  in  it 
and  out  of  my  faith  in  human  nature  to  toss  me 
eighteen  cents  ? 

If  I  could  have  for  myself  and  others  the  sense 
of  the  world  that  I  had  before,  would  I  not 
to-day,  day  after  day,  over  and  over,  gallon  by 
gallon,  be  handing  them  their  eighteen  cents 
back? 

What  difference  does  it  make  to  us  if  we  are 
in  a  world  where  we  can  buy  oil  for  eleven  cents  a 
gallon  instead  of  twenty-nine,  if  we  do  not  care 
whether  we  are  alive  or  dead  in  it  and  do  not  ex- 
pect anything  from  ourselves  or  expect  anything 
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of  anybody  else  ?  I  submit  it  to  your  own  com- 
mon sense,  Gentle  Reader.  Is  it  any  comfort  to 
buy  oil  to  light  a  room  in  which  you  do  not  want 
to  sit,  in  which  you  would  rather  not  see  anything, 
in  which  you  would  rather  not  remember  who 
you  are,  what  you  do,  and  what  your  business  is 
like,  and  what  you  are  afraid  your  business  is 
going  to  be  like  ? 

I  have  passed  through  all  this  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  and  I  have  come  out  on  the  other 
side.  But  millions  of  lives  of  other  men  are 
passing  through  it  now,  passing  through  it  daily, 
bitterly,  as  they  go  to  their  work  and  as  they  fall 
asleep  at  night. 

The  next  thing  'n  this  world  is  not  reducing 
the  price  of  oil.  It .  raising  the  price  of  men  and 
putting  a  market-vah.3  on  life. 

The  most  stupendous  feat  for  the  artist  or 
man  of  imagination  in  modern  times  is  to  con- 
ceive a  picture  or  vision  for  our  Society  —  our 
present  machine-civilization  —  a  common  expec- 
tation for  people  which  will  make  them  want  to 
live. 
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TTTHAT  makes  a  society  great  is  that  it  is, 
T  T  full  of  people  who  have  something  to  live 
for  and  who  know  what  it  is.  It  is  because  no- 
body knows,  now,  that  our  present  society  is 
not  great.  The  different  kinds  of  people  in  it 
have  not  made  up  their  minds  what  they  are  for, 
and  some  kinds  have  particularly  failed  to  make 
up  their  minds  what  the  other  kinds  are  for. 

This  will  have  to  be  done  first  in  a  book.  The 
modern  world  is  collecting  its  thoughts.  It  is 
tiying  to  write  its  bible. 

The  Bible  of  the  Hebrews  (which  had  to  be 
borrowed  by  the  rest  of  the  world  if  they  were  to 
have  one)  is  the  one  great  outstanding  fact  and 
result  of  the  Hebrew  genius.  They  did  not  pro- 
duce a  civilization,  but  they  produced  a  book  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  make  civilizations  out  of, 
a  book  which  has  made  all  other  nations  the  moral 
passengers  of  the  Hebrews  for  two  thousand  years. 
And  the  whole  spirit  and  aim  of  this  book,  the 
thing  about  it  that  made  it  great,  was  that  it  was 
the  sublimest,  most  persistent,  most  colossal, 
masterful  attempt  ever  made  by  men  to  look  forth 
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upon  the  earth,  to  see  all  the  men  in  it,  like 
spirits  hurrying  past,  and  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "where  ABE  WE  GOING?" 

I  WOULD  not  have  any  one  suppose  that  in 
these  present  tracings  and  outlines  of  thought 
I  am  making  an  attempt  to  look  upon  the  world 
and  say  where  the  people  are  going,  and  where 
they  want  to  go.  I  have  attempted  to  find  out 
what  might  seem  at  first  sight  (at  least  it  did  to 
me)  the  answer  to  a  very  small  and  unimportant 
question  — "Where  is  it  that  I  really  want  to 
go  myself?"  "What  kind  of  a  world  is  it,  all 
the  facts  about  me  being  duly  considered,  I  really 
want  to  be  in?" 

No  man  living  in  a  world  as  interesting  as  this 
ever  writes  a  book  if  he  can  help  it.  If  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  or  Mr.  Chesterton  or  Mr.  Wells  had 
been  so  good  as  to  write  a  book  for  me  in  which 
they  had  given  the  answer  to  my  question,  in 
which  they  had  said  more  or  less  au '  Horitatively 
for  me  what  kind  of  a  world  it  is  that  I  want  to 
be  in,  this  book  would  never  have  been  written. 
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The  book  is  not  put  forward  as  an  attempt  to 
arrange  a  world.  The  one  thing  that  any  one 
can  fairly  claim  for  this  book  is  that  one  man's 
life  has  been  saved  with  it.  It  is  the  record  of 
one  man  fighting  up  through  story  after  story 
of  crowds  and  of  crowds'  machines  to  the  great 
steel  and  iron  floor  on  the  top  of  the  world,  until 
he  had  found  the  manhole  in  it,  and  broken 
through  and  caught  a  breath  of  air  and  looked 
at  the  light.  The  book  is  merely  a  life-preserver 
—  that  is  all;  and  one  man's  life-preserver.  Per- 
haps the  man  is  representative,  and  perhaps  he 
is  not.  At  all  events,  here  it  is.  Anybody  else 
who  can  use  it  is  welcome  to  it. 
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A  BICYCLE,  the  other  day,  a  little  outside 
Paris,  as  it  was  running  along  quietly,  lifted 
itself  off  the  ground  suddenly,  and  flew  three  yards 
and  seven  inches. 

There  are  nine  million  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
bicycles  that  have  not  flown  three  yards  and 
seven  inches. 

But  what  of  it?  Why  count  them  up?  Why 
bother  about  them?  The  important,  conclusive, 
massive,  irresistible,  crushing,  material  fact  is  that 
one  bicycle  has  flown  three  yards  and  seven  inches. 

The  nine  million  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  bicycles 
that  can  not  fly  yet  are  negligible.    So  are  nine 
out  of  ten  business  firms. 
96 
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If  there  is  one  exceptional  man  m  modern  in- 
dustry who  is  running  his  business  in  the  right 
way  and  who  has  made  a  success  of  it  and  has 
proved  it  —  he  is  after  all,  in  arranging  our  social 
programme,  the  only  man  of  any  material  impor- 
tance for  us  to  consider. 

All  these  things  that  people  are  saying  to  me 
are  mere  history;  I  have  seen  the  one  live,  right, 
implacable,  irrevocably  prolific  exception. 

One  telephone  was  enough.  And  one  Galileo 
was  enough,  with  his  little  planet  turning  round 
and  round,  with  all  of  us  on  it,  who  were  obliged 
to  ag'^e  with  him  about  it.  It  kept  turning 
round  and  round  with  us  until  we  did. 

It  is  visionary  to  take  the  oast,  dump  it  around 
in  front  of  one,  and  try  to  make  a  future  out  of  it. 
I  do  not  deny  what  people  tell  me  about  million- 
aires and  about  factory  slaves.  I  have  not 
mooned  or  lied  or  turned  away  my  face.  stand 
by  the  one  bicycle  out  of  them  all  that  h*^  liown 
three  yards  and  seven  inches.  I  lay  out  my  pro- 
gramme, conceive  my  world  on  that. 
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YESTERDAY  I  went  to  Robert's  Meadow. 
I  saw  three  small  city  boys,  with  their  splen- 
did shining  rubber  boots  and  their  beautiful  bam- 
boo poles.  They  were  on  their  way  home.  They 
had  only  the  one  trout  between  them,  and  that 
had  been  fondled,  examined,  and  poked  over 
and  bragged  about  until  it  was  fairly  stiff  and 
brown  with  those  boys  —  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
stolen  out  of  a  dried-herring  box.  They  put  it 
reverently  back,  when  I  saw  it,  into  their  big 
basket.  I  smiled  a  little  as  I  walked  on  and 
thought  how  they  felt  about  it. 

Then  suddenly  it  \.'as  as  if  I  had  forgotten  some- 
thing. I  turned  and  looked  back;  saw  those  three 
boys  —  a  little  retinue  to  that  solitary  fish  — 
trudging  down  the  road  in  the  yellow  sun.  And  I 
stood  there  and  wanted  to  be  in  it!  Then  I  saw 
them  going  round  the  bend  in  the  road  thirty 
years  away. 
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I  STILL  want  to  be  one  of  those  boys. 
And  I  am  going  to  tiy.    Perhaps,  Heaven 
helping  me,  I  will  yet  grow  up  to  them! 

I  know  that  the  way  those  three  boys  felt  about 
the  fish  —  the  way  they  folded  it  around  with 
something,  the  way  they  made  the  most  of  it,  is 
the  way  to  feel  about  the  world. 

I  side  with  the  three  boys.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  as  regards  technical  and  comparatively 
unimportant  details,  or  as  regards  perspective  on 
the  fish,  the  boys  may  not  have  been  right.  It  is 
possible  that  they  had  not  taken  a  point  of  view, 
measured  in  inches  or  volts  or  foot-pounds,  that 
was  right  and  could  last  forever;  but  I  know  that 
the  spirit  of  their  point  of  view  was  right  —  the 
spirit  that  hovered  around  the  three  boys  and 
around  the  fish  that  day  was  right  and  could 
last  forever. 

It  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  world  was  made, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  new  worlds  in  all  ages,  and 
even  before  our  eyes  by  Boys  and  Girls  and  — 
God,  are  being  made. 

It  is  only  the  boys  and  the  girls  (all  sizes)  who 
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know  about  worlds.    And  it  is  only  boys  and  giris 

who  are  right. 

I  heard  a  robin  in  the  apple  tree  this  morning 
out  in  the  rain  singing,  "/  believel  I  believel" 
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q^HE  trouble  with  mo«t  people  in  being  eco- 
snfnW  TT  ^''^  '^'''  ™°"*y  •"•  'l^^t  '^•hen  they 
and  when  they  save  it.  they  try  to  save  it  in  a  kind 
of  genera,  way.  The  san,e  principle  apphes  I 
^o.ng  n,ht  It  is  because  when  p^ple  Z  Xht 
they  do  u  .n  a  kind  of  genera,  pieasant.  abstf«, 

somethn>g  .n  particular,  that  they  a^  so  W.cked 

T^HE  reason  that  the  average  bachelor  is  a 
±     bachelor  is  that  he  spends  the  first  forty- 

fiv..eaWhisli,einpie.-ngoutwo.enhe:i;i 
Possibly  it  is  because  many  people  .«  Mowing 
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the  same  principle  in  trying  to  be  good  and  in 
getting  other  people  to  be  good  that  they  make 
such  poor  work  of  it. 

Possibly  the  main  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  wicked  people  or  seem  to  be,  in  proportion, 
among  the  Hebrews  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
that  Moses  was  a  lawyer  and  that  he  tried  to 
start  off  a  great  people  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, that  is,  a  list  of  nine  things  they  must 
never  do  -ny  more,  and  of  one  that  they  must. 

THERE  are  three  ideas  President  Wilson  may 
have  of  the  government's  getting  people 
to  be  good. 
First,  not  letting  people  be  bad.     (Moses.) 
Second,  being  good  for  them.     (Karl  Marx.) 
Third,  letting  them  be  good  themselves.     (Any 
Democrat.) 


THE  President's  appointments  may  be  said 
to  be  in  a  way  the  breath  of  the  nation. 
A  nation  has  to  breathe,  and  the  plain  fact 
seems  to  be  that  certain  kinds  of  people  have  to 
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be  breathed  out  of  a  nation  and  other  kinds  of 
people  have  to  be  breathed  in.     .     .     . 

With  all  his  attractive  qualities,  perhaps  it  is 
because  Mr.  Taft  did  not  quite  let  the  nation 
breathe,  and  suffocated  it  a  little  that  there 
came  such  an  outbreak  at  the  end. 

One  thinks  it  would  be  passing  wonderful  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States.     It  would  be 
like  having  a  great  bell  up  over  the  world  that 
one  could  reach  up  to  and  ring!    But  it  is  better 
than  that.    One  touches  a  button  at  one's  desk, 
and  if  one  is  President  of  the  United  States,  a' 
nation  looks  up.    He  whispers  to  sixty  thousand 
newspapers,  "Take  your  eyes  away  a  minute,"  he 
says,  "from  Jack  Johnson  and  Miss  Elkins's  en- 
gagement, and  look,  oh,  look,  ye  People,  here  is  a 
man  in  this  world  like  this!    And  here  is  a  man 
like  this!    Which  do  you  prefer?    Which  are  you 
really  like?  " 


MOSES  said,  "Thou  shalt  not!"    President 
Wilson  says,  "Look!" 
Perhaps  if  Moses  had  had  twenty  thousand 
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newspapers  like  twenty  thousand  field-glassea 
that  he  could  hand  out  every  morning  and  lend 
to  people  to  look  through  —  he  would  not  have 
had  to  say,  "Thou  shalt  not." 

The  precise  measure  of  the  governing  power 
a  man  can  get  out  of  being  President  of  the  United 
States  to-day  is  the  amount  of  advertising  for 
the  people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people  he 
can  crowd  every  morning,  every  week,  into  the 
papers  of  the  country. 

A  President  becomes  a  great  President  in  pro- 
portion as  he  acts  authoritatively,  tactfully, 
economically,  and  persistently  as  the  Head  Ad- 
vertising Manager  of  the  ideals  of  the  people. 
He  is  the  great  central,  official  editor  of  what  the 
people  are  trying  to  find  out  —  of  a  nation's 
news  about  itself. 


SOCIETY  has  always  had  to  do  what  it  could 
for  the  poor,  but  in  our  modem  civilization, 
in  a  new  and  big  sense,  we  have  to  see  now  what 
there  is,  if  possibly  anything,  that  can  be  done 
for  the  rich. 
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have   them   now   almost 
us  — these    great    spiritual 


We  have   come    to 
everywhere    about 

orphans,  with  their  pathetic,  blind,  uselL  for- 
tunes  piled  up  around  them;  and  Society  has 
to  support  them,  to  keep  them  up  morally,  keep 
tliem  doing  as  little  damage  as  possible,  and  has 
to  allow  day  by  day  besides  for  the  strain  and 
structural  weakness  they  bring  upon  the  girders 
of  the  world  -  the  faith  of  men  in  men  and  the 
credit  of  God,  which  hold  a  world  together. 

TT7E  DO  not  claim  that  the  imprecatory 

T  V     Psalms  were  David's  best,  but  they  must 

have  helped  him  immensely  in  writing  the  other 


II 

FI-EACHERS  can  only  be  put  into  classes  in 
a  general  way.     They  often  -verlap.     But 
al     .ast  as  regards  emphasis,  preachers  divide 
off  into  three  classes. 
Those  who  tease  us  to  do  right. 
Those  who  make  us  see  that  doing  right,  if 
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any  one  wants  to  do  it,  b  really  an  exceUent 

thing. 
Those  who  make  us  want  to  do  it. 

I  NEVER  go  to  hear  a  second  time,  if  I  can 
help  it,  a  preacher  who  has  teased  me  to  do 
right. 

IF  MEN  in  general  do  not  believe  to-day  in 
religion  and  do  not  want  it,  it  is  because  they 
have  employers  who  have  not  seen  any  place 
in  their  business  where  they  could  get  their  re- 
ligion in,  and  have  kept  the  people  (in-  the  one 
place  where  they  could  really  learn  what  religion 
is)  from  learning  anything  about  it.     .     .     . 

The  employers  of  the  world  have  been  saying 
ten  hours  a  day  to  everybody  that  the  Golden 
Rule  is  a  foolish,  pleasant,  inefficient,  worsted 
motto  on  a  parlour  wall. 

So  everybody  has  believed  it. 

To  get  people  to  take  up  goodness,  get  hold  of 
them  nine  hours  a  day  six  days  a  week  —  and 
show  them  how  it  works.    Why  get  hundreds  of 
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people  to  come  into  church  on  a  Sunday  morning 
and  seat  them  all  together  in  a  great  room  where 
they  cannot  get  out,  and  then  tease  them  and  tell 
them  they  ought  to  be  good  ?  They  knew  it  be- 
fore they  came.  They  are  already  agreed  that 
they  want  to  be  good.  They  even  want  to  be  good 
in  busi  less  —  as  good  as  they  can  afford  to.  The 
thing  that  is  troubling  them  is  the  technique. 
How  can  they  be  good  in  their  business  —  more 
good  than  their  employers  want  them  to  be,  for 
instance  —  and  keep  their  positions  ? 


1KN0W  two  kinds  of  men  who  believe  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

These  two  men  use  exactly  the  same  words  — 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

One  man  says  it. 

The  other  man  sings  it. 

One  man  is  honest  because  it  pays. 

The  other  man  is  honest  because  he  likes  it. 

"Honesty  is  the  best  policy"  as  a  motive  can- 
not be  called  religious,  but  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy"  as  a  Te  Deuni,  as  something  a  man  sings 
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in  his  heart  every  day  about  God  and  about  hu- 
man nature  is  religious,  and  believing  it  the  way 
some  men  believe  it,  is  an  act  of  worship. 

AMA.N  will  do  almost  anything  to  save  his  life 
at  a  particular  place  and  at  a  particular 
time,  say  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  if  he  is 
drowning;  but  if  he  has  a  year  to  save  it  in.  a  year 
of  controlling  his  appetites,  of  daily,  detailed  mas- 
tering of  his  spirit,  of  not  taking  a  piece  of  mince 
pie,  of  stopping  his  work  in  time  and  of  going  to 
bed  early,  he  will  die. 

It  is  the  same  in  making  business  good. 
If  nine  of  the  people  out  of  ten  who  are  singing 
"Stand  up  for  Jesus"  would  stand  up  for  the 
world,  that  is,  if  they  would  stop  trading  with 
their  grocer  when  they  find  he  slides  in  regularly 
one  bad  orange  out  of  twelve,  and  promptly  look 
up  a  grocer  who  does  not  do  such  things,  and 
trade  with  him,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
people  to  do  as  they  so  often  do  n-wadays,  fall 
back  on  a  little  wistful  half  discouraged  last  re- 
sort like  "standing  up  for  Jesus." 
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One  always  has  a  little  money  in  one's  pocket 
that  one  spends  or  that  one  won't  spend,  and 
sometimes  even  with  not  spending  a  dollar  one 
can  give  quite  a  boost  on  the  world. 

Sometimes  I  even  go  into  a  store  on  purpose,  a 
certain  kind  of  store  I  know  will  try  to  cheat  me 
in  a  certain  way,  let  them  look  a  minute  at  the 
dollar  they  cannot  have.  Then  I  walk  out  with 
it  quietly. 

WHAT  would  happen  if  we  applied  as- 
ceticism or  a  tired,  discouraged  unbelief 
to  having  children  that  we  do  to  having  dollars 
and  cents  ?  You  would  not  stand  for  that,  would 
you?" 

I  looked  at  his  five  sons. 

"Suppose  all  the  good  families  of  to-day  were 
to  take  the  ground  that  having  children  is  a  self- 
indalgence  unworthy  of  good  people;  suppose  the 
good  people  leave  having  children  in  this  world 
almost  entirely  to  bad  ones? 

"This  is  what  has  been  happening  to  money." 


» 
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THE  business  man  will  take  a  little  axiom 
like  this  and  act  as  if  it  were  so. 
If  in  any  given  case  the  producers  by  collusion 
and  combination  can  be  efficient  in  lowering  wages 
to  employees  and  raising  prices  and  cheating  the 
public,  this  same  combination  or  collusion  would  be 
effxient  in  raising  the  wages  of  employees,  hwering 
prices  and  serving  the  public. 

RELIGION  can  be  expressed  much  better  to- 
day in  a  stockholders'  meeting  than  it  can 

in  a  prayer-meeting. 

CharlesCabot.of  Boston,  walked  inquietlyto  the 

Stockholders'  Meeting  of  the  Steel  Trust  one  day 
and  with  a  little  touch  of  money  -  $2,900  in  one 
hand,  and  a  copy  of  the  American  Magazine  in  the 
other,  made  (with  $2,900)  $1,468,000,000  do  right. 

THE  most  important  spiritual  service  that  any 
man  can  render  the  present  age  is  to  make 
goodness  pay  at  the  top  (in  the  most  noticeable 
place)  in  some  business  where  nobody  has  made 
it  pay  before. 
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ONE  single  man  with  enough  money  and 
enough  religious  skill  in  human  nature,  who 
would  get  into  the  Sugar  Trust  with  some  good, 
fighting,  voting  stock,  who  could  make  the  Sugar 
Trust  do  as  it  would  be  done  hy,  would  make 
over  American  industry  in  twenty  years. 


LUTHER  BURBANK  has  made  a  chestnut  tree 
^  eighteen  months  old  bear  chestnuts;  and  it 
has  always  taken  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years  to 
make  a  tree  furnish  its  first  chestnut  before.     .     . 

D invented  a  monopoly  which  shared  its 

profits  with  the  people,  and  which  the  people 
trusted.  He  was  a  Luther  Burbank  in  money 
and  people  instead  of  chestnuts.  He  raised  the 
standard  of  impossibility  in  people,  and  invented 
a  new  way  for  human  nature  to  work. 

Ill 

IF  ALL  the  unbrained  money  in  the  world  to- 
day and  the  men  that  go  with  it  could  be  iso- 
lated, could  be  taken  by  men  of  imagination  and 
put  in  a  few  ships  and  sent  off  to  an  island  in  the 
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sea  —  if  New  York  and  London  and  all  the  other 
iriiportant  places  could  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  have  imagination,  poor  and  rich, 
they  would  soon  have  the  world  in  shape  to  make 
the  men  with  merely  owning  minds,  the  mere 
owners  off  on  their  island,  beg  to  come  back  to 
it,  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  share  in  it  on  any  terms. 
Mere  millionaires  who  do  not  know  their  places 
in  a  great  business  will  be  crowded  into  small 
ones. 

In  a  really  big  creative  business  their  only 
chance  will  be  cash  and  silence. 

It  is  because  things  are  not  like  this  now,  that 
we  have  an  industrial  problem. 

Managers  who  have  already  hired  labour  as  a 
matter  of  course  are  going  to  hire  the  kind  of 
capital  they  like,  the  kind  of  capital  that  thinks 
and  that  can  work  with  thinking  men. 

The  successful  manager  is  no  longer  going  to 
grab  thoughtlessly  at  any  old,  idle,  foolish  pot 
of  money  that  may  be  offered  to  him.  He  is 
going  to  study  the  man  who  goes  with  it,  see  how 
he  will  vote  and  see  whether  he  knows  his  place, 
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whether  he  is  a  mere  hewer,  for  instance,  who 
thinks  he  is  an  inventor. 

Capitalists  will  expect  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  be  looked  over  and  to  be  hired  in  a  great  busi- 
ness enterprise  as  carefully  as  labourers  are  being 
hired  now. 

The  problem  of  modern  industry  is  to  be  not 
the  distribution  of  the  money  supply,  but  the 
distribution  of  the  man-supply. 

Money  follows  men. 

Free  men.    Free  money. 


IF  WE  could  absolutely  know  all  about  the 
people,  who  are  the  people  in  this  world  that 
we  should  want  to  have  saved  first,  that  we  would 
want  to  have  taken  to  the  life-boats  and  saved 
first  at  sea? 

The  women  who  are  with  child. 

And  the  men  who  are  about  to  have  ideas. 

Perhaps  Men  are  valuable  in  proportion  as  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  produce  promptly  other  men 
to  perform  their  functions,  or  to  take  their  place. 
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INVENT0H5  ARTISTS  HEWERS 
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IT  IS  the  essence  of  a  democracy  to  acknowledge 
that  some  men  for  the  time  being  are  more 
important  in  it  than  otliers,  and  that  these  men, 
whosoever  they  are,  in  wliutevor  order  of  society 
they  may  be  —  poor,  ricli,  famous,  obscure  — 
these  men  who  think  for  others,  who  save  others 
and  invent  others,  who  make  it  possible  for  others 
to  invent  themselves,  these  men  shall  be  saved 
first. 


W". 

clever. 


IV 

EN  one  is  being  pessimistic,  one  almost 
always   has  the  feeling  of  being  rather 
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IF  I  could  take  all  the  men  I  know  who  are 
living  and  acting  as  if  they  believed  big  things 
about  people  to-day,  men  who  are  daily  takmg 
for  granted  great  things  in  human  nature,  and 
put  them  in  one  group  by  themselves  all  together, 
and  if  I  could  then  take  all  the  men  I  know  who 
are  taking  little  things  for  granted  in  one  another 
and  in  human  nature,  I  do  not  believe  very  many 
people  would  find  it  hard  to  tell  which  group 
would  be  more  clever. 

THE  reason  more  of  us  do  not  spend  more 
time  being  hopeful  about  the  world  is  that 
it  takes  more  brains  usually  than  we  happen  to 
have  at  the  moment.  Hope  may  be  said  to  be 
an  act  of  the  brain  in  which  it  moves  over,  and 
sees  facts  in  relations  large  enough  to  see  what 
they  are  for.     .     .     ■ 

THE  sinful  man,  as  he  is  usually  called,  is  a 
man  who  is  off  in  his  facts,  a  man  who  does 
not  know  what  he  really  wants  even  for  himself. 
In  a  matter-of-fact  civilization  like  ours,  he  can- 
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not  hope  to  keep  up.  If  a  man  can  be  cheated 
even  b,  himself— of  course  other  people  can  cheat 
hill  and  ever;  i  ody  can  take  advantage  of  him. 
Ht  aiiturally  j  rows  more  incompetent  every  day 
he  lives. 


THERE  are  preachers  who  preach  so  well 
that  the  only  way  one  can  ever  find  what 
is  the  matter  with  their  sermons  is  to  sit  quietly 
while  they  are  preaching  them,  and  look 
around  at  the  people.  One  thinks  as  one  looks 
around,  "These  people  are  what  this  man  has 
done." 

Perhaps  they  are  the  same  people  they  were 
ten  years  ago. 

SOME  people  think  of  the  world  as  if  it  were 
made  all  through,  people  and  all,  of  reinforced 
concrete,  as  if  everything  in  it  —  men,  women 
children,  churches,  colleges,  and  parties — were 
solidly,  inextricably  imbedded  in  it. 

Every  age  in  history  has  had  to  get  on  as  well 
as  it  could  with  two  sets  of  totally  impracticable 
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people,  the  people  who  put  their  trust  in  Portland 

Cement  and  the  people  who  put  their  trust  in 

Explosives. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  great  movement  in 
history  yet  that  has  not  been  held  up  by  these 
people  — by  millions  of  worthy,  simple,  rudi- 
mentary creatures  who  consent  to  be  mere  con- 
servatives or  mere  radicals. 

One  set  says,  "People  cannot  be  converted,  so 
we  will  blow  them  up." 

The  other  set  says,  "We  are  going  to  be  blown 
up,  so  let  us  put  on  Plaster  of  Paris  as  a  garment, 
we  will  array  ourselves  before  the  Lord  in  Port- 
land Cement." 

Both  of  these  classes  of  people  are  alike  on  one 

main  point. 

They  do  not  believe  in  Conversion. 

If  the  conservatives  believed  in  conversion 
they  would  not  be  so  afraid  that  they  feel 
obliged  to  resort  to  Portland  Cement.  If  the 
radicals  believed  in  conversion  they  would  not 
be  so  afraid  that  they  feel  obliged  to  resort  to 
Explosives. 
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IF  ONE  is  marking  people  on  consistency,  and 
if  one  takes  a  scale  of  100  as  perfect,  perhaps 
one  should  not  always  insist  on  ninety-eight. 
One  does  not  always  insist  on  ninety-eight  for 
one's  self.  And  when  one  does  not  get  it,  one 
feels  forgiving  sometimes. 

In  dealing  with  public  men  and  with  other 
people  that  we  know  less  than  we  know  our- 
selves —  if  they  really  do  things,  it  is  well  to 
make  allowances,  and  let  them  off  at  sixty-five. 

WE  HAVE  a  great  crowd  of  unseleeted  peo- 
ple. People  both  good  and  bad,  and  the 
first  principle  in  making  goodness  work  (instead  of 
being  merely  good)  seems  to  be  to  believe  that 
goodness  is  not  too  good  for  anybody.  Anybody 
who  can  make  it  work  can  have  it. 


It  is  not  considered  compromising  to  have  an 
order  in  moving  railway  trains.  Why  not  allow 
an  order  in  moving  trains  of  thought? 

Truth  in  action  must  always  be  in  an  order. 
Nine  idealists  out  of  ten  who  fight  against  News- 
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men.  or  men  who  are  trying  to  make  the  beauti- 
ful work,  and  who  call  them  hypocrites,  would 
not   do  it  if  they  were  trying  desperately   to 
make    the  beautiful    work   themselves.      It    is 
more  comfortable  and  has  a  fine  free  look,  to 
be  blunt  with  the  beautiful  -  the  way  a  Poet  is 
-to  dump  all  one's  ideals  down  before  people 
and  walk  off.     But  it  seems  to  some  of  us  a 
cold,  sentimental,  lazy,  and  ignoble  thing  to  do 
with  ideals  if  one  loves  them  -  to  give  every- 
body  all  of  them  all  the  time  without  consider- 
ing what  becomes  of  the  ideals  or  what  becomes 
of  the  people. 

The  real  solid  ideaUst  will  have  to  care  enough 
about  his  ideals  to  arrange  to  have  two  complete 
sets,  one  set  which  he  caUs  his  personal  ideals, 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  he  can  carry  them 
out  alone  and  rigidly  and  quite  by  himself,  and 
another  which  he  calls  his  bending  or  cooperative 
ideals,  geared  a  little  lower  and  adjusted  to  more 
gradual  usage,  which  he  uses  when  he  asks  other 
men  to  act  with  him.     Saying  "  God  and  I.    and 
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saying  "God  and  you  and  I"  are  two  different 
arts.  And  it  is  clear-headedness  and  not  incon- 
sistency in  a  man  that  keeps  them  so. 


IN  BEING  tolerant  the  rub  comes  usually 
(with  me)  in  being  tolerant  in  time.  I  am 
tempted  at  first,  when  I  am  with  Upton  Sinclair, 
to  act  as  if  he  were  a  whole  world  of  Upton 
Sinclairs,  and  of  course  (anybody  would  admit 
it)  if  he  really  were  a  whole  world  of  Upton 
Sinclairs  he  would  have  to  be  wiped  out.  There 
would  be  nothing  else  to  do.  But  he  is  not  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  him  or  fair  to  the  world  to  act  as 
if  he  were. 

The  moment  I  see  he  is  confining  himself  to 
just  being  Upton  Sinclair  I  rather  like  him. 

It  is  the  same  with  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  It 
is  when  I  fall  to  thinking  of  her  as  if  she  were, 
or  were  in  danger  of  being,  a  whole  world  of  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcoxes,  that  I  grow  intolerant  of  her. 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  as  a  Tincture,  which  is  what 
she  really  is,  of  course,  is  well  enough.  I  do  not 
mind. 
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IT  MAY  be  too  much  to  expect,  but  even  in  our 
goodness  perhaps  we  ought  to  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by.  We  must  be  righteous,  but  on  the 
whole,  must  we  not  be  righteous  toward  others 
as  we  would  have  them  righteous  toward  us? 

THE  way  to   lift  one's    employer  off  one's 
back  is  to  make  one's  back  so  efficient  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  be  on  it. 

WHEN  Christ  turned  the  other  cheek,  the 
last  thing  He  would  have  wanted  any  one 
to  think  was  that  He  was  backing  down.    He  was 
inventing  before  everybody,  and  before  His  ene- 
mies, a  new  kind  and  new  size  of  man.     It  was  a 
more  spirited,  more  original,  more  unconquerable 
and  bewildering  way  of  fighting  than  anybody 
had  thought  of  before.    To  be  suddenly  in  an 
enemy-s  presence  a  new  kind  and  new  size  of  man, 
so  that  he  could  not  possibly  tell  what  to  do,  and 
so  that  none  of  the  things  that  he  had  thought 
of  to  do  would  work.     .     .    This  is  what  Christ 
was  doing,  it  seems  to  some  of  us. 
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Turning  the  other  cheek  is  a  kind  of  moral 
jiu-jitsu. 

WHEN  a  quarrelsome  industry  insists  on 
keeping  the  whole  world  up  all  night  be- 
cause it  has  a  Stomach  Ache,  i)eople  ought  to  be 
able  to  put  it  into  hands  that  will  make  the  industry 
behave  so  that  it  won't  have  a  stomach  ache. 
An  industry  with  a  stomach  ache  always  has  it  be- 
cause somebody  in  it  has  been  o\x>r-cating  and 
getting  more  than  his  share,  and  is  incompe- 
tent and  unfit;  and  obviously  it  should  have  its 
freedom,  its  privilege  of  .selecting  its  food,  taken 
away  from  it  until  it  behaves. 

AS  LONG  as  a  man  is  born  to  go  with  a  father 
and  a  mother  it  is  well  enough  to  have  been 
born  once,  but  the  moment  a  man  deals  with  other 
people  or  with  the  world,  he  has  to  be  born  again. 


A  LITTLE  while  ago  I  saw  in  Paris  an  Ameri- 
can woman,  the   President  of  a  Woman's 
Club  (I  imagined),  who  was  doing  as  she  should 
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and  was  going  about  in  a  cab  appreciating  Paris, 
drive   up   to   the   Louvre.     Leaving   her  c.b, 
though  I  wondered  a  little  why  she  did.  at  the 
door,  she  hurried  up  the  steps  and  swept  into  the 
gallery,  taking  her  eleven-year-old  boy  with  her 
I  came  upon  her  several  times.    The  Louvre  did 
not  interest  the  boy.  and  he  seemed  to  be  bother- 
ing and  troubling  his  mother,  and  of  course  he 
kept  trying  very  hard,  as  any  really  nice  boy 
would,  to  get  out;  but  she  would  not  let  him.  and 
he  wandered  about  dolefully,  looking  at  his  feet 
and  at  the  floor,  or  at  the  guartls.  and  domg  the 
best  he  could.    Finally  she  came  over  to  him; 
there  was  a  Murifto  he  must  see-  it  was  the 
opportunity  of  his  life;  she  brought  him  over  to  it. 
and  stood  him  up  in  front  of  it.  and  he  would  not 
look-  she  took  his  small  brown  head  in  her  hands 
and  steered  it  to  the  great  masterpiece  and  held 
it  there -on  that  poor,  silent,  helpless  MuriUo 

—  until    .    .    •    •  .     J   u  *  T 

I  observed  that  she  could  steer  his  head;  but  i 

could  not  help  thinking  how  much  more  she  would 

have  done  if  she  had  known  how  to  steer  it  mside. 
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A  GREAT  many  wise  things  have  been  said 
to  Labour  —  masterpieces,  miles  of  thera 
ss  it  were,  whole  Louvres  of  words  have  been 
hung  upon  their  walls. 

But  in  vain. 

And  all  because  we  have  merely  taken  the 
outside  of  the  boy's  head  in  our  hands.  We  have 
not  thought  what  was  really  going  on  in  it.  We 
have  not  tried  to  steer  it  inside.  We  have  been 
superficial. 


IT  IS  superficial  for  a  comfortable  man  with  a 
bun  in  his  pocket  to  talk  to  a  starving  man 
about  having  some  higher  motive  than  getting 
something  to  eat.  Everybody  sees  that  this  is 
superficial,  if  we  mean  by  it  that  his  body  is 
starving.  But  if  we  mean  something  more  real 
and  more  terrible  than  that  —  that  he  is  starving 
inside,  that  his  soul  is  starving,  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  live  for,  no  real  object  in  getting  something 
to  eat  —  if  we  mean  by  it,  in  other  words,  that 
the  man's  imagination  is  not  touched  even  by  his 
own  life,  people  take  it  very  lightly. 
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EFFICIENCY  is  based  on  news.  Put  before 
a  man's  life  twenty  times  as  much  to  live 
for  anil  to  work  for,  and  he  will  do  at  least,  well 
—  twice  as  much  work. 

Business  success  to-day  turns  on  a  man's  power 
of  getting  work  out  of  people.     .V  man's  power  of 
getting  work  out  of  people  turns  on  his  power 
of  supplying  his  people  with  ideals. 
Ideals  arc  news. 

You  come  on  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  out  of 
breath  and  that  he  cannot  possibly  run.  You 
!„.ppen  to  be  able  to  tell  him  that  some  dynamite 
in  the  quarry  across  the  road  Is  going  to  blow  the 
side  of  the  hill  out  in  forty-five  seconds,  and  he 
will  run  like  a  gazelle. 

You  tell  a  man  the  news,  the  true  news  that 
his  employers  are  finding  increased  pay  or  promo- 
tion, either  in  their  own  establishment  or  else- 
where for  every  man  they  employ,  as  fast  as  he 
makes  himself  fit,  and  you  have  created  a  man 
three  times  his  own  size  before  your  own  eyes,  all 
in  a  minute.  And  he  begins  working  for  you  Uke 
a  man  three  times  his  own  size.    The  employer 
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who  can  put  out  ideals  in  front  of  his  people,  who 
can  make  his  people  eflScient  with  the  least  ex- 
pense, is  the  employer  who  has  the  most  economic 
sense. 

VI 

THE  last  thing  that  Jefferson  would  do,  if  he 
were  here,  would  be  to  be  Jefferson  over 
again.  It  is  not  fair  to  Jefferson  for  anybody  to 
take  the  liberty  of  being  like  him,  when  he  would 
not  even  do  it  himself.  If  Jefferson  were  here, 
he  would  break  away  from  everybody,  lawyers, 
statesmen,  and  Congress,  and  go  outdoors  and 
look  at  1913  for  himself. 

LINCOLN  would  not  have  dared  not  to  be  a 
great  man,  an  all-people  man  with  a  whole 
mighty  nation,  with  all  those  millions  of  watchful, 
believing  people  laying  their  lives  softly,  silently, 
their  very  sons'  lives  in  his  hands.  He  did  not 
have  the  smallest  possible  chance  from  the  day 
he  was  named  for  President  to  be  a  second-rate 
man  or  to  betray  a  nation,  or  to  back  down  out 
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of  being  himself.  He  had  been  filled  night  and 
day  with  the  vision  of  a  great  nation  struggling, 
with  the  grim  glory  of  it.  He  was  free  to  make 
mistakes  for  it,  but  there  was  no  way  he  could 
have  kept  from  being  a  true,  mighty,  single- 
hearted  man  for  it,  if  he  had  tried.  We  had 
clinched  Lincoln  in  1862.  He  was  caught  fast 
in  the  vise  of  our  hopes. 

ANY  man  who  is  seen  acting  in  this  world 
with  a  thing,  as  if  he  believed  in  the  thing, 
as  if  he  believed  in  himself  and  believed  in  other 
people,  is  singing 

So  we  do  not  say,  "Have  we  a  President  that 
can  get  our  Bells,  Edisons,  Mo.\doos,  Achesons  to 
be  good  by  toeing  a  line?" 

We  say,  "Have  we  a  President  who  can  swing 
into  step,  who  can  join  in  the  singing,  who  ciu 

catch  up?" 

Tunnel  McAdoo,  when  he  lifted  up  his  will 
against  the  sea  and  against  the  seers  of  Wall  Street, 
was  singing.  When  he  conceived  those  steel  cars, 
those    roaring  yellow   streaks    of  light    ringing 
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through  rock.,  beneath  the  river,  streets  of  people 
flashing  through  under  the  sli„e  and  und^e 
fish  and  under  the  ships  and  under  the  wide  sun- 
shme  on  the  water,  he  was  singing!  He  raised 
™..ons  of  dollars  singing.  He  trii  no^to it 
a^  .f  he  was  s.nging.  but  there  it  all  was  singing 

years  of  dull  thundering  on  rocks  under  the  city 
and  at  last  the  happy  steel  cars  all  green  and  gold 
the  streams  of  people  all  yello.  light  hissing  and 

If  we  havea  President.  let  him  sing  like  McAdoo 
or  hke  Lu  her  Burbank.  or  like  Theodore  N.  Vail 
or  hke  Colonel  Goethals,  picking  up  a  little  isth-' 
T  '°'""' '  ^t""ebetween  two  continents, 

playing  on  U  as  if  it  were  a  harp;  or  like  Edward 
Ripley  pkymg  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  all 
he  worhi  hke  Homer  with  a  lute,  all  his  seven 
thousand  men.  all  his  workmen,  all  their  wives 
and  the.r  children,  all  the  cities  along  the  hne 

EH       5  rr'  ^""""^  '°  '^'  '^'^-"^'  -  like 
Edward  A.  F.lene.  who  takes  up  the  pride,  joy 
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beauty,  self-respect,  and  righteousness  of  a  city, 
swings  it  into  a  Store,  and  makes  that  Store  sing 
about  the  city  up  and  down  the  world! 


a  it 


To  BE  lonely  with  a  whole  nation  —  eighty 
million  people;  to  feel  a  whole  human  race 
standing  there  outside  of  your  life  and  softly 
wondering  about  you,  staring  at  you  in  the 
show-case  of  your  money,  peering  in  as  out  of 
a  thousand  newspapers  upon  you  as  a  kind 
of  moral  curiosity  under  glass,  studying  you 
as  the  man  who  has  performed  the  most  athletic 
feat  of  not  seeing  what  he  was  really  doing 
and  how  he  really  looked  in  all  the  world  —  this 
has  been  Mr.  Rockefeller's  experience.  He  has 
not  done  what  he  would  wish  he  had  done  in 
twenty  years. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  became  rich  by  cooperating  with 
other  rich  men  to  exploit  the  public.  The  man  of 
the  immediate  future  is  going  to  get  rich,  as  rich 
as  he  cares  to  be,  by  cooperating  not  merely  with 
his  competitors  —  which  b  as  far  as  Rockefeller 
got  —  but  by  cooperating  with  the  people. 


II 
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TT  IS  not  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  goodness  is  in 
J.  itself  extraordinary.  It  is  even,  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  the  sense  that  anybody  could  have  it,  or 
some  more  just  like  it,  a  little  common. 

What  seems  to  be  uncommon  and  really  dis- 
tinguished about  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  way  he  feels 
about  his  goodness,  and  the  way  he  grips  hold  of 
It,  and  the  way  he  makes  it  grip  hold  of  other  people 
—practically  anybody  almost,  who  is  standing  by. 
Even  if  they  are  merely  going  by  in  automobiles, 
sometimes  they  catch  some.     . 

No  one  can  fail  to  admit  his  own  real  enthu- 
siasm about  goodness  anywhere  he  finds  it  in- 
discriminately, whether  it  is  his  own  or  other 
people's. 

The  enthusiasm  must  really  be  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances about  something  else,  .something  wicked 
in  behind,  people  think,  and  not  really  about 
goodness.     .     .     . 


If  one  could  watch  the  expression  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's face  or  his  manner  while  he  is  in  the  act  of 
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having  a  virtue,  and  if  one  could  not  see  plainly 
from  where  one  was,  just  what  it  was  he  was 
doing,  one  would  at  once  conclude  that  it  must 
be  some  vice  he  is  having.  He  looks  happy  and 
as  if  it  were  some  stolen  secret.  There  is  always 
that  manner  of  his  when  he  is  caught  doing  right, 
as  if  one  were  to  say,  "Now,  at  last,  I  have  got 
it!"  He  does  right  like  a  boy  with  his  mouth 
full  of  jam.    .    .    . 

VII 

MY  MAIN  feeling  at  the  Durbar  while  I 
watched  those  splendid  beasts  —  the 
crowds  of  camels,  the  crowds  of  elephants  —  all 
being  driven  along  by  the  little,  faint,  dreamy, 
sleepy-looking  people  was,  "Why  don't  their 
elephants  turn  around  on  them  and  chase  them?" 

I  kept  thinking  at  first  that  they  would,  almost 
any  minute. 

Our  elephants  chase  us  —  most  of  us.  Who 
has  not  seen  locomotives  coming  quietly  out  of 
their  roundhouses  in  New  York  and  begin  chasing 
people,  chasing  whole  towns,  tearing  along  with 
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them,  making  everybody  hurry  whether  or  no 
speedmg  up  and  ordering  around  by  the  clock 
great  cities,  everybody  aUke,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  for  hundreds  of 
miles  around?    In  the  same  way  I  have  seen, 
hundreds  of  times,  motor  cars  turning  around  on 
their  owners  and  chasing  them  -  chasing  them 
fairly    out    of    their    lives.    And    hundreds    of 
thousands  of  little  wood-and-rubber  Things  with 
nickel    bells    whirring,  ,  .ay    be   seen    ordering 
around  people  -  who  pay  them  for  it  -  in  any 
city  of  our  modem  world. 

Now  and  then  one  comes  on  a  man  who  keeps 
a  telephone,  who  is  a  gentleman  with  it.  and  who 
keeps  It  in  its  place,  but  not  often. 

/^ERTAIN  questions  are  to  be  asked  and 
V^  to  be  settled  in  any  civilization  that  would 
be  called  great. 

First:  Do  the  elephants  chase  the  men  in  it? 
Second:  And  if -as  in  our  Western  civiliza- 
tion -  the  men  have  made  their  own  elephants, 
why  should  they  be  chased  by  them? 
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First  come  the  Machine-Trainers,  or  poets  who 
can  tame  engines.    Then  the  other  poets. 

In  the  meantime,  the  less  we  hear  about  night- 
ingales and  poppies  and  dells  and  love  and  above, 
the  better. 

Poetry  must  make  a  few  iron-handed,  gentle- 
hearted,  mighty  men  next. 

The  elephants  have  been  running  around  in 
the  garden  long  enough. 

SOCIALISTS  are  not  picturesque  and  per- 
sonal.   They  do  not  think  in  pictures. 
Then  they  wonder  why  they  do  not  make  more 
headway. 

Crowds  and  great  men  and  children  think  in 
pictures.    Heroes  are  pictures    .... 

I  not  only  believe  in  having  heroes  on  behalf 
of  crowds,  but  in  having  as  a  regular  method 
of  democracy  little  crowds  of  heroes,  or  an  aris- 
tocracy. In  other  words,  I  am  a  democrat.  I 
believe  that  crowds  can  produce,  and  are  bound 
to  produce  by  a  natural  crowd-process,  a  real 
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aristocracy -an  aristocracy  which  will  be  truly 
aristocratic  and  noble  in  spirit  and  action,  and 
which  will  express  the  best  ideas  in  the  best  way 
that  a  crowd  can  have. 
The  main  business  of  a  democracy  is  to  find  out 

which  of  these  people  are  in  it  and  put  them 

where  they  will  represent  it. 

TT7HAT  an  aristocracy  in  a  democratic  form 
V  t     of  government  is  for,  is  to  furnish  imagi- 
nation to  crowds. 

Every  man  in  a  crowd  knows  that  he  is  or  is 
not  m  danger  of  being  a  mere  Me-m,n.  or  a  mere 
class-man.  and  he  knows  that  his  neighbour  is 
and  he  wishes  to  be  in  a  world  that  is  saved  from 
his  own  mere  me-ness  and  his  own  mere  classness. 
1  he  average  man  in  a  crowd  does  not  want  to  be 
an  average  man.  and  the  last  thing  he  wants  is  to 
have  an  average  man  to  represent  him.  He  wants 
a  man  to  represent  him  as  he  would  like  to  be. 

He  cannot  express  himself  -  his  best  self  in 
the  State,  to  all  the  others  in  the  State,  without 
a  lifted-up  man  or  crowd  man  to  do  it. 
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It  is  as  if  the  average  man  said,  "I  want  a 
certain  sort  of  world,  I  want  to  be  able  to  point 
to  a  man,  to  a  particular  man,  and  say,  as  I  look 
at  him  and  ask  others  to  look  at  him,  'This  b 
the  sort  of  world  I  want.'  " 

MOST  people  prefer  to  have  a  hero  wear  his 
halo  like  a  kind  of  glare  around  his  head, 
and  if  he  uses  it  as  a  searchlight  upon  them,  if  he 
makes  his  halo  really  practical  and  lights  up  the 
world  a  little  around  him  instead,  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  spoiled,  is  almost  always  safe  from  any  danger 
of  having  any  more  halo  crowded  upon  him  than 
he  wants,  or  than  anybody  wants  him  to  have. 
One  might  put  it  down  as  a  motto  for  heroes, 
"Keep  your  halo  busy  and  it  won't  hurt  you." 

THE  final  objection  that  people  commonly 
make  to  heroes  or  to  men  of  marked  and 
special  vision  or  courage  is  that  they  are  not  good 
for  people,  because  people  put  them  on  pedestals 
and  worship  them.  They  look  up  at  them  wist- 
fuUy.    And  then  they  look  down  on  th^    selves. 
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But  I  ha^  e  never  seen  a  hero  on  a  pedestal. 
It  .s  only  the  Carlyle  kind  of  hero  who  eould 

r^ttrr""'^""'''^'^''"^-'''^*^^^^^^^ 

And  Carlyle -with  ail  honour  be  it  said - 
never  quite  knew  what  a  hero  was.  A  hero  is 
«ther  a  gentlen^an,  or  a  philosopher,  or  an 
inventor.  f      ,     i    aa 

The  gentleman -on  a  pedestal  -  feels  hurt 
and  slips  down. 

The  philosopher  laughs. 

so!!' J,"T'"  *'"'^  "'^  ^""^  ^^y  «^  '>--g 

^mebody  else  get  up  -  so  that  it  will  not  really 
be  a  pedestal  at  all.  ^ 


Christmas  Morning,  New  York 

The  countiy  belfries  have  their  Christmas,  a 

very  pretty,  well-enough  Christmas,  holly  wreaths 

-d^carolsandsIeigh-rides.andstockingsandSa!S 

^  But  I  want  a  Christmas  that  goes  with  New 

Why  should  Christmas  -  that  stem  imperious 
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moment  in  the  world  when  with  a  child's  cry  and 
a  woman's  smile  God  turned  the  earth  over  and 
began  all  in  a  minute  a  new  human  race  —  why 
should  Christmas  be  tucked  away  in  men's  minds 
as  a  feebly  pretty  country  sentiment,  a  woman's 
holiday,  a  baby's  frolic  —  the  sublimest  event 
on  earth  thrust  playfully  into  the  bottom  of  a 
stocking? 

The  challenge  goes  out  from  a  world  of  men  to 
the  churches.  We  want  a  men's  Christmas,  a 
Christmas  that  goes  with  the  Singer  Tower,  with 
the  ring  of  the  subways  under  New  York,  with  the 
mi^-'ity  railway  stations,  with  the  Imperator,  with 
Hell  Gate  Bridge  —  all  those  stern  and  splendid 
prayers  in  steel  and  stone,  of  men.  We  seek  a 
Christ  who  grapples  with  the  things  and  the  men 
we  see  about  us  every  day,  with  the  shrewd  hopes, 
the  sublime  risks,  the  visions  and  desires  of  the 
deep-hearted  city.  A  Christmas  that  is  afraid  of 
us  and  suspicious  of  democracy  or  crowds,  tremu- 
lous about  great  cities;  that  does  not  dare  tackle 
a  big,  serious,  actual,  social  human  fact  like  a 
skyscraper,  with  its  religion;  a  Christmas  that  in 
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its  secret  heart  longs  for  dells  to  be  good  in,  prefers 
village-greens  for  God,  and  all  those  dear  old  gen- 
tle, cross-road  altars  —  we  will  not  be  put  off  with. 
I  have  been  looking  at  Vander  VVeyde's  pictures 
of  great  cities  at  night.     They  give  one  the  sudden 
sense  of  seeing  the  city  as  it  really  is.    How  New 
York  stirs  one  while  one  looks!— like  some  mighty 
host,  like  a  battle.    And  when  I  look  upon  New 
York  in   this  way,  look  upon  that  stupendous 
fighting  spirit  in  it.  fighting  against  the  air.  against 
the  sea.  that  huge  conquering  will  toward  Nature, 
toward  human  nature,  iron,  copper,  radium,  ice- 
bergs, trusts.     .     .     .    New  York  struggling  like 
some  dim,  splendid  god  with  chemistry,  geology, 
astronomy,  hitching  up  the  clouds,  melting  down 
the  earth,  and  butting  up  into  the  sky  — I  feel 
very  lonely  about  what  is  supposed  to  do  for  a 
Christmas  for  New  York. 

Hanging  a  stocking  on  the  corner  of  the  Metro- 
politan Tower  does  not  strike  me  as  a  Christmas 
for  New  York.  Neither  does  a  mere  mantel- 
piece Christmas,  or  giving  dolls  to  children  who 
ought  to  have  play-grounds,  caramels  when  they 
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need  air,  cards  with  "Jesus"  on  them  when  they 
need  milk,  beef,  schools,  and  religion  —  religion  — 
something  happy  and  real  and  serious  to  believe 
about  New  York  while  they  live  in  it. 

And  when  I  go  into  a  chapel,  and  look  about  me 
at  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  Saviour  for  New  York, 
and  when  I  hear  the  good  people  about  me  singing 
a  hymn,  "Knocking,  knocking,  who  is  there?" 
and  when  I  find  that  they  are  presenting  this  kind 
of  a  Saviour,  gravely,  sadly,  wearily,  as  a  Saviour 
for  New  York,  an  innocent,  helpless  Saviour  for 
the  great  city,  I  am  filled  with  sorrow  —  and  then 
with  a  glad,  sudden  anger! 

I  find  myself  saying:  "I  will  not  have  a  mere 
country  Saviour !  I  will  not  worship  or  try  to  get 
others  to  worship  a  Saviour  who  says  'Please'  to 
New  York;  an  ineffectual,  plaintive  person,  a  lovely 
outsider,  clinging  and  teasing  for  souls,  pulling 
and  nagging  faintly  at  the  mighty  city,  fearing  it 
cannot  be  good.  I  will  not  have  my  New  Testa- 
ment turned  into  a  kind  of  back-to-the-soil  argu- 
ment, faint  and  full  of  suspicion  and  weariness 
toward  cities  and  toward  crowds." 
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Perhaps  the  reason  that  boys  are  getting  out  of 
the  Sunday-schools  and  churches  as  quickly  as 
they  can.  is  that  a  clinging,  ladylike  religion  docs 
not  interest  them.      Perhaps  the  reason   that 
Christmas,  except  as  a  kind  of  annual  little  heaven 
for  department  stores,  does  not  interest  grown 
men  m  New  York,  is  that  these  same  men  daily, 
hourly,  are  believing,  and  acting  as  if  they  be- 
heved.  big,  faithful,  and  daring  things  for  New 
York,  and  they  do  not  want  to  be  interrupted  by 
a  Chnstmas  that  feels  afraid  of  business  or  of 
splendid,  manful,  iron-hearted  cities. 

The  people  in  New  York  to-day  who  are  really 
having  a  Christmas,  who  are  really  worshipping 
and  confessing  Christ  in  it.  are  the  people  in  it 
inside  the  churches  or  out.  who  are  believing  the 
biggest  things  for  New  York,  who  have  staked 
New  York  off  for  Christ,  who  have  assailed  the 
city  mth  the  Golden  Rule,  with  big  motives,  with 
high  service,  and  who  are  taking  it  for  granted  in 
private  business,  in  public  affairs,  that  men  and 
religion.  Christ  and  New  York,  belong  together. 
These  men  may  be  exceptional  men.  but  they 
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have  thie  only  Christmas  that  is  big  enou,^h  or  that 
has  gusto  enough  to  claim  (or  its  own  a  great, 
ringing  book  like  the  New  Testament. 

So  here  is  the  Christmas  challenge  of  the  men  of 
New  York! 

To  the  men  and  women  of  sterner  stuff  who 
have  the  authority  over  this  world  that  comes  of 
believing  in  it,  who  sway  cities  because  they  glory 
in  them  —  to  the  men  who  are  fearless  and  expec- 
tant before  crowds,  who  arc  uncowed  by  steel  and 
glass,  and  humble  only  before  God,  we  appeal 
from  the  churches  to  you  for  a  Christ  that  goes 
with  New  York! 

To  your  churches.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
visible  and  invisible;  to  your  banks,  trade-unions, 
Socialists,  poets,  and  priests;  to  your  young  men 
thronging  through  the  great  schools;  to  your 
teachers,  fathers,  your  young  mothers;  to  the 
little  boys  playing  in  the  streets  —  we  send  out 
this  Christmas  challenge  for  a  Christ  that  goes 
with  New  York! 

To  editors  who  hold  the  great  gates  to  the 
people;  to  reporters  who  trace  the  first  faint  foot- 
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steps  of  God  down  the  city  streets;  to  cartoonists; 
to  novelists,  movie-men,  humorists,       "  orophets 
—  New  York,  with  all  its  chimney,  una  crosses, 
its  h\h  and  boy  choirs,  sends  out  this  Christmas 
challenge  to  You,  that  you  shall  search  out  for  it, 
shall  place  and  keep  on  high  before  it  where  all 
may  watch  across  a  nation,  our  men  of  vision, 
our  statesmen  or  Crowd-Men  in  business,  „„r 
city-inventors,  our  God-engineers,  our  men  who 
shall  give  us  the  news  about  ourselves,  who  shall 
organize  the  visions  of  the  people,  gather  up  the 
wills  of  crowds,  and  move  Christ  in  from  the 
country. 

The  latest  news  to-day  is  that  men  are  trying  to 
be  good  in  crowds. 
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Crowds 

(77k.  larg,  book.  ,oU  n,rywh,rm,  for  it.3H  „,) 

By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee 


QROVms.  JR.  u  a  mue  book  tor  I„ge  people 
>-  who  wl-h  to  grow  l„ger.  »  youve  read  tSu 
far  you  have  outgrown  yourself  several  times    And 

Se  t^L^tL*^'"  "  r "  *"  ~™«-  -«  P"nt  bei^w 

1^.1  WK  ^'*"'^*  ""■  '  "  ""ly  tbe  son  of  the 
f«aUy.    Why  not  know  the  lather,  "Crowds."  hta! 


mc  great  torces  in  Amencan  literature."  -  r,V/wm  Janus 
boi!k?'''rt^kru"f """'''  ""  ','""""'  '^"''  "'  '»"''  ''»■"  other 

te::^fl:."'::^^i-;^^'-«'''-  "-  I  couldn-t  .a.  ..• 
kn'JhT  ^"=""'"  ""■'»  J'""  "/y  do  you  flatter  yourself  you 
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ever  had  similar  thoughts  and  iVelings  since  No.  .1  slippi-d  mooringl 
and  made  tor  Ararat,  'Crowds'  defies  classification.  It  is  for  you 
and  for  me,  and  therefore  for  everybody."  —  The  Bellman. 

The  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  Business 

"In  'Crowds'  the  present  generation  becomes  conscious  of  itaelf. 
Its  energies  find  release.  Lee  may  have  the  vision  of  a  Wordsworth, 
the  mental  strength  of  a  Kelvi  >,  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  but  he  has  made 
himself  a  child  of  his  own  time,  entered  down  into  the  depths  of  his 
own  era,  shouldered  its  blunders  and  stupidities  and  sins  upon  him- 
self; has  wrestled  with  it,  struggled  with  it,  mastered  it,  and  has  now 
emerged  with  it,  purified,  glorified,  translated,  and  done  into  a  book. 
—  The  Richmond  Palladium. 

"Crowds"  is  a  Book  for  Socialists  to  Avoid 

"  If  a  man  will  not'go  to  the  Socialist  Local,  cannot  abide  the  single 
tai  meeting,  let  him  sign  a  certificate  that  he  stayed  at  home  and 
read  'Crowds.'  If  he  scorns  this,  he  rejects  the  one  intelligent 
working  system  whereby  he  may  be  a  patriot  and  at  the  same  time 
a  business  man."  —  New  York  Call. 

Lee  is  a  Tremendously  Inspired  Conservative 

"A  man  with  a  soul  so  dead  that  he  will  neither  go  to  the  meeting 
nor  stay  at  home  to  read  'Crowds,'  should  be  carried  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  dropped  neatly  over.  —  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"The  writer  is  built  on  a  big  scale,  like  his  own  America.  He  is, 
in  fact,  the  very  spirit  of  America,  in  its  dash,  its  boisterous  hope- 
fulness, its  sublime  audacities.  Entirely  American,  too,  is  his  deal- 
ing with  personalities.  The  notabilities  of  the  States  and  of  Eng- 
land are  handled  with  an  amazing  frankness.  ...  He  sets  out 
his  idea  with  the  force  the  originality,  and  the  sense  of  the  real  in- 
wardness of  things,  which  goes  with  genius."  —  The  Christian  H'orld, 
London. 

"You  have  dived  down  to  a  central  fact  in  modern  life,  fetched 
it  up,  held  it  high  for  folks  to  see,  turned  it  every  side  around,  and 
given  America  self-respect  in  the  seeing.    .    .    .    And  right  on  top 


of  this  comet  the  miracle  of  the  way  it  sells      Mn,  f„ 
good.    _  R^ckard  Burton,  Proj.  orEn.lisk.  UnUr-suy  of  MinZoZ 

Every  Word  in  "Crowds"  is  a  Stripped  Athlete 

n„*^V't'""''u.'"'  "■.l""''!'  R"".  »nd  bound  to  win,  though  it 
may  bark  .ts  sh.ns  a  little  to  train  down  a  word  like  h  s  is  ^LL 
specal  art      I  did  not  know  it  could  be  done.     In  phrases  a   sim^l^ 

"There  are  sentences  in  this  book  that  I  should  like  to  have  un  in 
wa,t,ng  rooms  and  leave  lying  about  in  public  places     There  a  " 

orm%XM:u°Tl^l  '°  '""'  °"  '"'  ''°""'^''=  °f  «•-"■•- 
,  Jl  i;  ,    fi       ,  ,     '''""''  '°  """^  somebody  who  will  let  me 

talk  to  them  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  a  stretch  about  it  Reading 
Crowds'  ,s  t,rmg,  I  grant  you.    I've  been  floored  with  epigrams  and 

lltZSf  ^"^  "T"":  '""^  ""^  ="  ™^  "-""I  furniture  taTen  out 
spnng-cleaned.  and  put  back  in  different  places.  I  am  sore  and  tired 
and  breathless  and  happy." -i^„,  ^^,.     ( JJo™,"'' "^=''- 

,Z]!'J',\l"  ";=■"' Greek  who  was  supposed  to  show  a  brick  as  a 

or  'X'e1°rs''''one    "'^''\'  '°  'l"  """  """  ''"'  '"''h'""  "™ 

v^thTotSs.       '  '""'"'''"'  ""'  '"  "^'"«  "  '''™  'Crowds' 

•Crowds  'is  a  book  which  takes  much  reading,  which  does  not 

permu  stopping."  _  B,-™,„,A.^  (£„,.,  Gaz^tJi^prl's  ' 

1  "  j''"''  u"'''"*'  ^""^  rereading  and  cornering  my  friends  to  read 
aloud  to  them  until  I  have  become  a  public  nuisan«     I  do  this 

and     lieroes.       The  Crowd  and  Pierpont  Morgan,  'Conversion  ' 
vL'cZVMt^'^r  °'  "■=  ^'"  Who  A?eNot  Afraid  ■""- 
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'"Crowds'  ii  a  new  book  in  the  sense  ihit  it  is  unlilie  «njr  other 
modern  and  a  big  book  because  it  deals  with  an  immense  subject  in 
a  great  brave  way."  —  Dundte  Advertiser  (Scotland). 

"...  'Crowds' is  a  book  to  keep  standing  on  the  shelf  with 
your  favorite  pipe,  to  take  l  pull  at  when  you  fall  to  wondering 
what  we  are  here  for.    .    .    ."  —  Brooklyn  Eafli. 

"A  big  easy  going,  book  about  you  and  me  and  the  man  next  door; 
about  God  and  millionaires  and  department  stores  and  the  President 
and  the  cook ;  about  business  and  politics,  and  what  we  all  want 
and  don't  dare  ask  for  and  about  how  we're  going  to  get  it.  About 
America  and  Americans.     About  where  we're  going. 

"It's  the  most  religioui  book  published  in  this  country  since 
'  L'ncle  Tom's  Cabin.' "  —  J.  B.  Ker/oot  in  Life. 
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